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SPECIAL 








NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, and HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 





Merssks. Harper & Broruers beg leave to 
state that at! orders for the back numbers of 
Harver’s Werekty, Harprer’s Bazar, and 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
Week y and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 





No. 136, published Fune 6, contains an interest- 
ing short story by Mus, JOUN LILLIK, with an 
tliustration by Mr. FE. A. ABBEY. This, with a 
thrilling sketch of frontier life a hundred years 
ago, by PROFESSOR FRED Myron Cousy, enti- 
tled “ How Dolly Beat the Hunters,” the amus- 
ing story of * Kobin Goodfellow,” as told by Mrs. 
Eta RODMAN CHURCH, and Chapler X. of 
* Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” makes up more than 
the usual complement of bright and entertaining 
fiction. 

There is a fine double-page illustration by Mr. 
W. A. RoGkrs, accompanied by an article by 
Mrs. M. E. SAnasrrr, which will have special 
interest for the littie folk. The subject ts the pa- 
rade which took place in Brooklyn on the occa- 
sion of the Fifty-third Anniversary of the Sun- 
day-school Union of that city. 

Mus. T. W. DEWING contributes a novel and 
artistic design for a “ Kettle-Holder.” A very 
humorous picture of a monkey brought before his 
Jellows to be judged and sentenced for some crime 
zs accompanied by a pleasant poem from the pen 
of Mk. S. S. CONANT, entitled “ Zhe Prisoner at 
the Bar.” 





Vw Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriplions of Ladies’ 
and Children’s BAYHING Surrs, CioaKks, Cars, 
BLANKETS, e¢c.; LADixus’ Ripinc-Hapsrrs, Sum- 
MER Dresses, LACE MANTLES, TRAVELLING 
Survs ; GIRLS’ AND Boys’ SUMMER CosruMEs ; 
CHINESE SCREENS, Sachets, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., elc.; with a rich variety of art and hu- 
morous illustrations, serial and short stories, 
poems, essays, and other useful and readable mat- 
ter. 


THE MODERN ABUSE OF THE 
HAIR. 
HE recent methods of dressing the hair, 
both by piling on the head large quan- 
tities of dead hair with its more-or less in- 
jurious contact, the stiffening of bands into 
position with too free use of glutinous cos- 
metics, and the alteration of color by the 
application of strong alkalies .and other 
agencies, have produced an effect at last, aft- 
er the fashion has in a measure gone by, by 
a deterioration of the hair on women’s heads 
that makes a striking difference between 
tresses as they were thirty years ago and 
as they are now. The head has become so 
heated, the scalp has become so irritated, 
the hair bulbs and glands have become so 
injured by chemicals, that it is wonderful 
the result should not be even more destruc- 
tive than it has been. It is fortunate that 
the fancy for all these injurious ways and 
means toward beauty was arrested before 
the whole generation of women became 
bald-headed. And as it is, fully half of 
them have a crown where the hair strag- 
gles thinly over a painfully blushing skin, 
have partings that assume in their fright- 
ened eyes, as they look in the glass, the 
proportions of the gates of Gaza, and have 
a stubble of short, wiry, coarse growth, in- 
clined to bristle up, and giving an infinity 
of trouble to keep in decent order, especial- 
ly when it is desired to wear the hair low. 
Much of this is due to a loss of vigorous 
circulation in the scalp, whether occasion- 
ed by the deleterious methods above men- 
tioned or by any other means. For the 
scalp, when in a healthy state, is soft and 
thick and warm, with goodly blood-vessels 
able to afford ample nourishment from 
which secretion shall be elaborated, and 
space for the working of all that delicate 
machinery which exists at the roots of the 
hair. As the circulation decreases, the scalp 
spreads, so to say, the glands and capsules 
are unable to fulfill their functions, and the 
state arrives which we have just described. 
Or, again, the too free use of pomades and 
dressings causes the head to catch dust, ex- 
cludes air, clogs the perspiratory pores, re- 
laxes the skin, and deranges all its process- 











es; while, in addition, the oils are frequent- 


ly rancid, however the rancidity may be 
disguised by perfumes, and when this is the 
case they corrode and irritate everything, 
and change the normal production of scurf 
to an excess that becomes disease. 

The most consummate insult and injury 
to the hair, that of dyeing it, it seems hard- 
ly necessary to mention, as bleaching has 
gone so entirely out of fashion that that 
peculiar form-of ruin is not likely soon to 
be generally repeated, and gray hair has 
come to be so much admired that dyes to 
disguise the grayness are not resorted to 
by anybody of taste. A beautiful young 
woman of our acquaintance some years ago 
had an experience by means of this poison- 
ous custom that will hardly be shared by 
any in the generation to come. Accustom- 
ed to admiration of her beauty, her dislike 
of a few gray hairs drove her to the use of 
a dye, and as she continued it from day to 
day with gentle applications for some years, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing her beau- 
ty to all effect unimpaired, and had not the 
remotest idea that the work of silvering 
was all the time going on with frightful 
celerity under the dye, and that every day 
increased the ravages in the dark color of 
her locks, if the truth were known. But 
frequent and violent headaches at last made 
her physician and her husband positively 
command her to cease the dyeing, and to 
cleanse her hair thoroughly of the dyes. 
She went with her detergents into the rath- 
er dark bathing-room, where there was no 
mirror, as it chanced, and spent an hour or 
two in the process of washing and scouring, 
and at length came out into the light, paus- 
ing before a mirror as she did so. That first 
glimpse of herself was a horrible revelation: 
she had gone into the room a dark-haired 
beauty in the guise of youth; the woman 
in the mirror had the long gray hair of age 
falling round her white face. The sudden 
change was too much for her tried and tired 
nerves, and she fell in a dead faint on the 
floor. It is fortunate for others that the 
fashion of gray hair is likely to save them 
the blow of so sudden a change from the 
appearance of youth to that of age. 

One of the first things requisite to regain 
the beauty of the hair with those who have 
suffered a deterioration, either from the use 
of chemicals or of pomades, or from the wear- 
ing of too much weight and its consequent 
heat, is perfect cleanliness of the scalp. 
Many people are afraid of washing the 
head, fearing to take cold. They never 
dream of taking cold by wetting their 
heads in bay-rum or cologne, forgetting 
that the quicker evaporation of alcoholic 
mixtures on the surface is liable to give 
cold in greater and speedier degree by far 
than soap and water can. Cold is seldom 
taken in a brisk washing of the head and 
as brisk a drying, the friction occasioning 
a reaction and warmth that are sufficient 
protection, while the cleansing of the vessels 
from dust and dead skin and the rest of 
their extrinsic accumulations is a positive 
addition to health. 

This friction of a gentle and persistent 
sort is more than half the secret of the re- 
covery of the hair and its beauty. It pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood in the 
scalp, without which there can be no growth 
or gloss ; and its mild excitation has a tonic 
effect, whose good results are soon seen. 
Sometimes a slight stimulant, such as a very 
small amount of ammonia in water, or of 
tincture of cantharides, is of advantage, ap- 
plied outwardly, especially when the scalp 
has become loose, and often in that con- 
tingency a wash of strong black tea proves 
an excellent astringent. If the hair is un- 
naturally stiff, a slight addition of glycerine 
to the lotion, whatever it may be, is ad- 
vised. Itis occasionally wise, also, the hair 
stillremaining impoverished or obstinate, to 
have recourse to a medical treatment, such 
as the taking of quinine, iron, the water of 
chalybeate springs, and other tonics, and a 
course of hypophosphite of soda—half a 
dozen grains of the latter in water three 
times a day; but for-this it is proper that a 
physician should be consulted, as otherwise 
one is liable to receive more harm than 
good. But in most cases it will be found 
that perfect cleanliness through soap and 
water, the use of mild external stimulants, 
even of JOHN WESLEY’s rubbing with a raw 
onion till the skin reddens, aud then with 
an emollient trifle of honey, will, in con- 
junction with brushing; be quite sufficient 
to do all that can be done, as it takes mira- 
cles to bring the dead to life, and when the 
hair is really dead, there is an end of it. 
But the brushing must be regular and re- 
peated till the head glows, not given with 
the least roughness of motion, but with a 
gentle constancy that produces no strain at 
the roots, and with a generous discretion 
that gives the thicker-growing portions as 
much as the thin ones and the partings, 
never using a scratching brush, and always 
brushing in the direction of the hair's 
growth. 

And, with the rest, let us say that the 





brushes must be kept as clean as the head 
if healthy hair is wanted. They must be 
beaten to liberate dust and all dry particles, 
and rubbed with a coarse dry cloth, then 
washed in borax and water to take away 
all foulness, and afterward rinsed in weak 
alum water to stiffen the bristles, shaken 
free from spray, and left to dry, but not 
wiped. One following these suggestions can 
hardly fail, if not to acquire a new and vig- 
orous growth of hair, at least to improve the 
appearance of that which is still possess- 
ed, and has, at any rate, the satisfaction of 
knowing that everything has been done that 
can be done with safety in the matter. 











(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXX. 


Tr was summer—summer at Saratoga, that full 
and happy and gay watering-place—and the most 
serene, satisfied, and fashionable young married 
belle was Mrs. Philippeau. She had brought up 
horses and carriages and servants, a superb toi- 
lette from Worth, and also Ludley, the silent, su- 
perior, and mysterious waiter whom Jack Town- 
ley had called “ Perfection” as he answered the 
bell. 

Marie had written to Rose an affectionate and, 
for her, very admirable letter, explaining that she 
had quarrelled with her brother, had found out 
things she did not like in his conduct, and assur- 
ing Rose that while with her she would never be 
troubled by his presence; and she had so sin- 
cerely seemed to desire the companionship of the 
young girl, not in any patronizing spirit, but as a 
favor to herself, that Rose felt that her privilege 
of rejoining the child she loved would be unac- 
companied by any disagreeable loss of dignity or 
self-respect. 

And to do Marie justice, there was no bad feel- 
ing in her heart toward Rose. She had the very 
uncommon virtue of being good-natured toward 
another pretty woman. So that her own vanity 
was gratified, and her social appetite appeased, 
Marie was gentle and good to all about her. 

From her employers, therefore, Rose received 
nothing but kindness. From little Jean Philip- 
peau she received the courtesy of a gentleman 
and the protection of a father. He seemed al- 
ways to be trying to put himself under her feet, 
and she finally said to him, “ Dear Mr. Philippeau, 
do not be so kind to me; you break my heart.” 

And the good little man, seeing the tears in 
her eyes, said in his innermost soul that women 
were strange beings. 

Mrs. Morton Birnie, the lion-hunter, and the 
universal friend of everybody, was at Saratoga. 
So was Mr. Walters, who had been so effete in 
his fatigues. So was Mrs. Mortimer, Sidonie De- 
vine, and Mrs. Morella; Jack Long and his pretty 
wife; and Eastman Jones, who had passed sev- 
eral days with his friend at Charpentier, using 
every moment to the best advantage so far as 
seeing Rose was concerned, and also putting him- 
self in possession of all the facts concerning Ha- 
thorne Mack and the mysterious death of Pascal 
Chadwick which the president had chosen to tell 
him—he too was at Saratoga, and very agreeable 
he made himself, This young Harvard man was 
a new sensation to Rose. He happened to be 
unknown to fashion—a facet which did not seem 
to trouble him, while it left him very free to walk 
with Rose and Pierre, to sit with her at the far- 
ther end of the piazza, where occasionally she was 
to be seen, in her black dress, quietly reading. 

Mrs. Morella and Sidonie had looked in her face 
blankly, and had passed her by as if she were an 
utter stranger. She understood now what Mrs. 
Philippeau had meant by being “ cut.” Mrs. Mor- 
timer was very kind, but cool. and patronizing, 
and moved her off immeasurably far by a manner 
which was as icy as ice, and as hard as a diamond. 
Jack Long and his wife (Fanny Grey) treated her 
with the same cordiality and friendship as of yore. 
Mr. Walters, however, also “cut her dead,” and 
said to Sidonie Devine that he had always thought 
her vulgar. 

“The trouble with Rose,” said Mrs, Mortimer 
to a group of friends, “ has always been vulgari- 
ty. She has a vulgar soul, Poor Laura Trevyl- 
yan tried to believe that she was a refined person, 
but she never was—a certain vulgar prettiness, a 
certain vulgar coquetry, a certain paysanne fresh- 
ness, et voila tout. Oh, what I suffered from that 
girl! I really believe that she is happier now 
than she ever was, and if she could go to the 
second table with the maids and valets, I dare 
say she would be better pleased. She can not 
take a polish.” 

(“Sweet creatures, women !” whispered Dicky 
Smallweed to Jack .Townley, as they overheard 
this speech, made by Mrs. Mortimer with matron- 
ly sweetness and virtuous enunciation.) 

Rose found herself deserted by women, but the 
young men came to talk to her even more than 
she wished. It was one of the désagréments of 
her position, and she begged of Marie to excuse 
her from coming to the great table and public 
piazza, But Marie wanted her help; she wanted 
her to tell her who people were, and how to be- 
have in an emergency in the very unsettled con- 
dition of American watering-place etiquette. 

“And then you look so well in black!” said 
Marie. 

Poor Rose! She seemed to herself to have be- 
come a thousand years old, to have always lived, 
to have passed her career, and now to be philoso- 
phizing upon it. She felt that all the machinery 
of society had been laid bare, that she saw behind 
the veil. All the world seemed to have dropped 
a mask that she might look on and see how hid- 
eously insincere the whole thing could be. 

Her year at Charpentier, following the fierce 
and sudden grief of losing both her father and 





aunt, had given her time for thought. She had 
ripened like a tropical fruit which feels the sud- 
den stimulus of heat, thunder-storm, tornado, and 
then quiet. What had been confused’ became 
clear. She had learned to philosophize. She 
was no doubt somewhat morbid and bitter; but 
who could blame her? And, unknown to her- 
self, she was still growing better and stronger 
every day. 

One thing troubled her. She saw that Marie 
was flirting dangerously with Jack Townley. She 
longed to speak to her about the evil appearance 
the thing had in that public atmosphere, but she 
did not dare, It was not her place to lecture her 
employer. 

One thought bitterly oppressed her—the fear 
that her father had wronged Sir Lytton Leycester 
in their business relations, and that he had dropped 
her in consequence. There came back to her his 
confession of poverty, and his other and better 
confession of his admiration and respect for Pas- 
cal Chadwick. Oh, had he trusted him too far ? 

She had gone down to the lake one fine morn- 
ing with Pierre to give him and herself the plea- 
sure of a ramble, perhaps a fishing expedition, 
when to her surprise she saw Eastman Jones pad- 
dling toward the shore in his wherry. He imme- 
diately landed, and asked her if he could be of 
service. 

“I did not know you were a boating man,” 
said she, laughing. 

“Miss Chadwick, such is fame! Here stands 
before you the stroke oar of the finest crew— 
Well, I beg of ‘you to be overcome with confusion 
when I tell you that Yale stands in awe of my 
oar, Princeton blushes, and Columbia envies. 
Now allow me to hire a convenient boat and to 
take you and Master Pierre and attendant maid- 
en out for a fish.” 

Rose accepted, and they had a charming voy- 
age around the wooded shores of Saratoga Lake. 
She liked this young man, and he had something 
to tell her. 

“Miss Chadwick,” said he, as they landed for 
a little stroll on the wooded shore, “I have had 
a letter from a friend of yours.” 

Her heart sank. Could it be from Sir Lytton ? 
“Who—a friend of mine? Alas! I have so few.” 

“ A warm one in Mr. Arthur Amberley. Here 
is his letter.” 

Poor Arthur! He, like most devoted friends, 
had been forgotten. 

“So you have been writing to him, have you ?” 
said Rose, after reading the letter. 

“Yes. Your uncle, the president, put me in com- 
munication with him, and you see that he accepts 
my proffered services. You know I am a young 
lawyer without business. I long for a whetstone 
on which to sharpen my untried wits. It seems 
to me that this coil in which you are enveloped, 
the almost apparent villainy of Hathorne Mack, 
the mysterious circumstances attending your fa- 
ther’s death— Dear Miss Chadwick, if you will 
accept my services without fee or reward, if I 
have your permission to join Mr. Amberley in his . 
search for facts in this case, I shall be your eter- 
nal debtor.” 

“T can not imagine why you wish to, Mr. Jones. 
My only hope has been that all might lapse into 
oblivion.” 

“There you are wrong, Miss Chadwick,” said 
the embryo Erskine. “ Your father’s character 
will be cleared by inquiry.” 

Something in Rose’s face told him that he had 
trodden on forbidden ground. He was sorry, 
but it was too late. And yet the nerve, although 
wounded, responded correctly. It might hurt, 
but it must be done. 

“Tf I thonght that men would think better of 
my dear father—” said Rose. “And yet he was 
never careful that men should think well of him. 
Mr. McPherson said that he was his own only en- 
emy.” 

“T believe it, Miss Chadwick. I shall, then, go 
immediately to New York, and see Decker, who has 
some very important evidence. I shall write to 
Mr. Amberley ; and perhaps you will allow me to 
write to you?” 

“Oh, how can I thank you? What an un- 
grateful girl I have been to distrust human friend- 
ship ” 

“Come, Rose! I have caught a perch !” shout- 
ed Pierre. 

“We must go home, then, and have him broil- 
ed,” said Rose. 

As the little party approached “ Myers’,” with 
Eastman Jones shouldering his oars, and Pierre 
proudly dangling his fish, while the German 
Gretchen followed with shawl and cloak, Rose, 
tired, flushed, and exhilarated by a new hope, 
they met Mrs. Morella, Sidonie, Mrs. Mortimer, 
Walters, and Dicky Smallweed, with a newly ar- 
rived French attaché from Washington, who had 
come down to eat an-early dinner. 

Mrs. Mortimer looked politely shocked ; the oth- 
ers sneered. Only the French attaché said, “ Who 
is the handsome woman with the fine color?” 

Strangely enough, none of them could recoHlect 
her name. 

That evening, on the hotel piazza, Mrs. Morti- 
mer sweetly whispered in the ear of Mrs. Phi- 
lippeau: “My dear, you must try to teach your 
governess propriety. Really, we met her to-day 
under the most compromising circumstances.” 

“Oh, why should she not flirt with that Har- 
vard man?” said Marie. “ He might make her 
a good husband.” 

The next morning, as Rose sat reading in her 
quiet parlor, Pierre having gone with his papa to 
drive, a knock at the door roused her from her 
study. It was Ludley, the waiter, who brought 
a package in his hand. 

“Well, what is it, Ludley?” said Miss Chad- 
wick. 

“A hawful secret, miss! Hair we halone?” 

Rose started up, thinking he had been drink- 
ing; but he had not. 

“Go on, Ludley,” said she. 


“What have you 
to say?” 
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“ Miss Chadwick, miss, I was the friend—I may 
say han’umble hadmirer—of a woman who’as done 
you han hawful wrong. I refer to Hethel March- 
banks, mum. “She hand I comes from the same 
place in ye miss, hand halthough she is my 
superior in heddication, she hain’t in birth. I 
knows hall about’er, miss, hand hoften carried let- 
ters from ’er to the ’On ’Aythorn Mack, whom I 
think she’s married. Well, miss, hafter she 
heloped from Mrs. Trevylyan’s, I got a letter from 
’er, hand she sent me to a desk in the hapartments 
of the ’On ’Aythorn Mack. There I found a bun- 
dle of letters, miss, directed to you, hand sealed 
with the hemblazonment of a noble family has I 
well knows. Hinstead of sending them to Hethel, 
I’ave saved ’em for you, miss, hand my conscience, 
miss, won’t let me save them no longer, A-see- 
ing of you in your black gown, looking so sor- 
rowful, ’ave touched my ’eart, miss. "Ere is the 
letters.” And Ludley gave her the suppressed 
letters of Sir Lytton Leycester. 

There they were, fond and true, fond and true. 
He had never been faithless; he had loved her, 
and had told her so, The woman whom in their 
innocent folly they had recommended to Mrs. 
Philippeau as a governess had stolen them at the 
bidding of Hathorne Mack, and partly, no doubt, 
from a feeling that Sir Lytton was making a 
foolish entanglement for himself in wooing this 
American girl. No matter what her base motives, 
she had done it. 

As she read them, one wild and uncontrollable 
impulse possessed Rose. She must telegraph to 
London at once ; she must let Sir Lytton know of 
this dreadful crime. She must tell him that she at 
least had loved, sorrowed, doubted, wept, and had 
been thus cruelly wronged. She reflected a mo- 
ment. Jack Townley knew of Sir Lytton’s ad- 
dress ; she would ask him where he could be most 
speedily reached, 

Jack Townley was reading the morning paper 
and smoking a cigar, as the little note, hastily 
penned, reached him. He walked around the 
splendid Versailles-like interior square of the 
United States Hotel until he reached Mrs. Phi- 
lippeau’s cottage. 

Rose put the question hurriedly, “ Tell me how 
I can most easily reach Sir Lytton Leycester; I 
must telegraph him immediately.” 

Jack Townley looked at her in surprise. “ What 
a curious coincidence!” said he. “I have just 
received a letter from him. He says, ‘ Off to- 
morrow for Zululand with the Prince Imperial, 
to fight, and perhaps to die, for Fngland.” 

“ Has he married his cousin yet ?” asked Rose. 

“No, I imagine not, from this,” said Jack, 

(ro BE CONTINUED. ] 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


HE combination of black with white so popu- 

lar a few years ago is again in favor, and is 
seen in some of the most elaborate dresses of the 
season, as well as in simpler toilettes. But this 
combination is very striking, and to make it ef- 
fective only the nicest materials should be em- 
ployed, and these should be used with the great- 
est care. One of the most elegant costumes just 
prepared for Newport is made of black velvet- 
figured grenadine over white watered silk. The 
velvet figures are large and pear-shaped, and are 
strewn at wide intervals upon very sheer meshed 
armure grenadine that serves for a beautiful 
transparent. Another reception dress has a white 
embossed skirt and vest of satin with black ara- 
besques like appliqué embroidery all over it. 
The great ruche at the foot is of silk Spanish 
lace, and the basque and back breadths are of 
black Spanish lace over white satin. For sim- 
pler dresses the satins or moirés with alternate 
black and white stripes arranged in pleatings 
have been so much used as to become common, 
and in their stead checked Louisine silk in black 
and white is used for pleatings that are edged 
with narrow Spanish lace. This makes a refined 
and stylish dress when combined with black satin 
Surah, and is also used with fine French cashmere 
for the over-dress. The prettiest design has a 
foundation skirt of black silk with a checked 
frill three inches wide of knife-pleating around 
the foot; above this is another very deep pleat- 
ing of the same edged with silk Spanish lace, and 
this pleating, though so deep that its heading is 
concealed under the very short apron, is laid in 
narrow pleats that are tucked by machine from 
their upper edge half their length, and are left to 
flow loosely below. The short round much- 
wrinkled apron of black satin Surah is edged 
with checked fine pleating, a fourth of a yard 
deep, stitched in tucks half its depth, and finish- 
ed with lace. This may be a simple curved apron 
with a front breadth and single side gores, or it 
may differ on the sides, having the left side stitch- 
ed in lengthwise pleats 2 short distance below 
the belt, while the right side has a jabot of loops 
* of satin ribbon or else lace. The back drapery 
of the black Surah is not trimmed, but merely 
faced on the edges, and is very bouffant. The 
black Surah basque is in the short polka shape, 
with a shirred, puffed, or pleated guimpe of the 
checked Louisine, a turned-over collar of the 
same covered with lace, and a scarf of the checks 
draping the sleeves above the lace frill at the 
wrists ; puffs of the Surah covered by a lace frill 
edge the basque, and the small flat buttons are 
wooden moulds covered with the black Surah. 
Another very effective material for making the 
petticoat front breadths of black dresses is the 
checked black and white silk that has a slight 
moiré figure all through it. There are also pret- 
ty summer silk dresses made entirely of the 
checked Louising silks, with collar and cuffs of 
black velvet, or else with many fine pleatings 
edged with Spanish or with French imitation lace, 
made in the manner just described for the dresses 
that have, black Surah combined with them. 
Tailor-made suits of shepherd’s plaid—black and 





white twilled wool—are very popular for spring 
and summer travelling dresses. 

Black and white together is also very fashion- 
able in millinery ; thus there are small white straw 
capotes trimmed with black velvet in Alsacian 
style, and buttons of the white straw dot the vel- 
vet prettily; black satin straw bonnets have a 
half-wreath of white daisies along the front; 
black lace bonnets have white roses across the 
front, over which the lace falls; black jet capotes 
have a cluster of white lilacs or.a panache of 
white feathers on the left side; black jet crowns 
have poke fronts of shirred white muslin, or their 
brims are covered with white lace pleatings ; and 
large round hats of white straw, with white plumes 
and white moiré outside, have the becoming black 
velvet inside the brim. 


FICELLE LACE, 


Ficelle or flax gray lace is also successfully 
used as a trimming for black dresses and bon- 
nets, It forms the corsage drapery, vest, and 
euffs of black satin costumes, and appears in 
lengthwise rows down the front, or as side pan- 
els, or a straight border on tabliers, The pat- 
terns are so large in this lace that it is most ef- 
fective when used without fullness, A bonnet 


crown of ficelle with a velvet Alsacian front is , 
The Oriental lace has been col-’ 


very effective. 
ored the flax gray tint, and combined with white 
lace for jabots, but it is not liked for frills around 
the neck, as it has too much the appearance of 
having been soiled by contact with the skin. 


GINGHAM DRESSES. 


Two colors are especially popular for Scotch 
gingham dresses, viz., very pale blue, with white 
Hamburg embroidery for trimming, and the 
quaint dark red shade that is called “ crushed 
strawberry,” with écru Irish point embroidery. 
These dresses are very simply made, as they are 
to be laundried often, so that they may be always 
fresh, and their dressy look is given by the showy 
embroidery used upon them ; for instance, when 
there are the usual two gathered flounces around 
the skirt, they are further beautified by a band 
of wide white Hamburg insertion in open design 
being laid just above the hem of each flounce, 
and stitched there by machine; or if the skirt is 
laid in broad lengthwise box pleats, a tab of em- 
broidery pointed at the end is laid in each pleat 
half its length, and this tab may descend from 
the top of the pleat, or extend upward from the 
foot of the dress. An excellent over-skirt, eas- 
ily washed and ironed, is made with an apron 
that has a sloped front breadth with a gore each 
side of it sewed to a belt, laid in permanent pleats 
each side, bound down the sides, edged with a 
wide embroidered ruffle, and supplied with two 
sets of tapes to tie it back properly. The apron 
is thus kept separate from the back drapery that 
it may be easily ironed. The back drapery is 
straight, and consists of a whole breadth and half 
a breadth of gingham sewed together, and half a 
yard longer than the lower skirt. This is hemmed 
all around, is sewed tg the belt in two great dou- 
ble box pleats just back of the apron already de- 
scribed, but concealing its sides, and its drapery 
is formed by one deep looping or pleat a trifle 
more than a quarter of a yard deep being taken 
high on each side, and held by a small button and 
loop. In the middle of this drapery and slightly 
lower down is another button and leop for draping 
the middle. When being ironed this is unbut- 
toned, and the breadths are perfectly straight. 
The basque for such a dress is of the simplest 
shape, without lining, is edged with the embroid- 
ery, and has a Byron collar made entirely of the 
embroidery, and a belt also of embroidery. Some- 
times the middle forms of the back are length- 
ened, laid in two separate box pleats, and finish- 
ed across the ends with embroidery. The sleeves 
may have a cuff of embroidery turned upward, 
or a frill of it extending over the wrists. When 
basques with tucked front and back forms are 
used, the sleeves are also tucked across the wrists 
above the frill. Panier polonaises with drapery 
held underneath by tapes are also seen with ging- 
ham dresses, but the simpler styles are preferred. 
Checked black and white, or brown and white, 
or two shades of dark blue gingham, are made up 
in simple dresses for summer journeys, They 
are bordered with embroidery or with solid-color- 
ed gingham in plain bands or in fine pleatings. 
The striped ginghams of two shades of peacock 
blue, or of olive green, or dark red, or of écru 
with brown, make pretty dresses trimmed with 
self-pleatings, and square collar and cuffs of em- 
broidery. Many parallel rows of white braid are 
used to trim Chambérys of solid blue, brown, or 
dark red shades; black braid is also used, but 
with uncertainty, as it does not always wash well, 


SHOES, 


Patent-leather meets with favor for ladies’ sum- 
mer shoes because it is cool, is not affected by 
moisture at the sea-side, and is easily cleansed of 
dust. High shoes that lace in front have toe- 
caps of patent-leather, and buttoned boots with 
cloth or kid uppers have the lower part of the 
glossy leather. The side-buttoned boot remains 
the popular shoe for walking, but those that 
lace are also in favor with many ladies, Pointed 
and box-toed shoes are the most fashionable, but 
these our best dealers do not make in the ex- 
tremely narrow styles seen in the fanciful show 
windows, and they advise the use of longer shoes 
when the toes are narrow. The low Newport 
ties are made both of kid and patent-leather, and 
may be had with high and ungraceful French 
heels, but are more comfortable and in better 
taste with low broad heels, Very low ties like 
gentlemen’s pumps, with single holes for tying, 
are pretty for wearing with black or dark silk 
stockings. Slippers are cut very low at the toe, 
and are worn without bows to display the stock- 
ings. If there is any ornament, it is a bit of em- 
broidery or of beaded work done on the toe of 
the slippers, Other French slippers with low 


g 





‘in front. 


toes are as high behind as the Marie Antoinette 
slippers, and have a ribbom sewed on the back 
that passes around the ankle and is tied in a bow 
Black satin or satin-prunella slippers 
are for dress oceasions. These are of the sim- 
plest low.shape, without ornament ; the heels are 
covered with the. satin, and are in the French 
shape. These are worn with black silk stock- 
ings with light dresses. For brides and bride- 
maids the slipper or the buttoned boot is made 
of the material of the dress, and many ladies 
have shoes made of the material of all their 
evening dresses, 
VARIETIES. 


Fichus and half-squares in three-cornered 
shapes, nearly large enough to cover the shoul- 
ders, are made of ciel blue, pink, or lemon-colored 
silk muslin, embroidered and scalloped with floss 
of contrasting color, such as olive on blue, pale 
brown on pink, and dark red on yellow. They 
are to give a touch of color to black or white 
dresses. 

Venetian lace three inches wide forms a flat 
border for neckerchiefs of light silk. The scal- 
loped edges are turned upward. 

The most elegant collars are of sheer linen in 
a straight band, with a pattern of drawn-work 
near one edge, and Venetian lace turned up on 
the other edge. Where the. ends meet in front, 
the lace'is gathered very full, and tied by narrow 
ivory white satin ribbon that gives the effect of 
a lace bow. There are straight linen cuffs also 
with a tied lace bow to be worn outside the 
sleeves. 

A flat scarf of Venetian lace is formed into a 
graceful fichu by being placed straight across the 
back, gathered at the throat by a moiré bow, and 
having the ends flat and hanging in front. 

The most delicate, small, and least showy ruches 
are sewed in the neck and sleeves of French 
dresses. These are of lace and muslin more oft- 
en than of the fragile crépe lisse formerly used, 
and are usually composed of three rows very fine- 
ly pleated. 

Ficelle lace in wide fan-pleatings with smaller 
fans above of ivory white pleated lace are worn 
as throat bows, 

Irish point embroidery in écru or whiter tints 
is much used for turned-over collars, with a neck 
ribbon and bow of colored moiré, The cuffs to 
match have smaller bows. 

Large fichus of mull are embroidered in Irish 
point designs, having one edge much wider wrought 
than the other. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs, ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co. ; and Srern 
BRoruers. 








PERSONAL. 


THE second man in the whole history of Meth- 
odism to decline the office of bishop is Dr. 
Arrticus G. Haye@oon, of Georgia, The first was 
Wi_eur Fiske, the president of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut. 

—A book once the property of Naporzon [., 
bearing the autograph of the author, TexNisiEN 
D’HanpDricourT on the fly-leaf, is in the St. 
Louis Public Library. 

—The oldest postmaster in the country is Ep- 
WARD STABLER, of egg Springs, Maryland, 
eighty-eight years old. He was appointed by 
ANDREW JACKSON in 1830, and has filled the 
place ever since, with the exception of some 
years when he served as special agent. 

—The American missionary at Talas, Asia Mi- 
nor, near Cesarea, confirms the reports of fum- 
ine in the region. 

—The fortuue left by Moses Taytor is thought 
to be between forty and fifty million dollars, yet 
he always gave generously to the poor. 

—The medal ‘‘ For Saving from Danger’’ has 
been sent by the German government to Mr. 
James C. Hugston, General Agent of the New 
York Associated Press, for saving THEREese 
Evuke from drowning last June at Ems, Ger- 
many. 

—JAMES RUSSELL, who left Massachusetts as 
a royalist, and lived in England throughout the 
Revolution, was the great-grandfather of our 
poet James RusseLt Lowe... 

—Dr. Auice Bennett is chief physician in the 
female department of the Norristown Insane 
Asylum; Dr. AGNES JoHNsoN, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, is assistant physician in the Athens (Ohio) 
Insane Asylum; Dr. MARGARET CLEVEs is the 
chief physician at the State Hospital for the In- 
sane ut Harrisburg, where Doctors Jane Car- 
VER and ANNA KUGLER are assistants; and Dr. 
Emma Boon has lately been appointed as assist- 
ant to Dr. RICHARDSON in the insane department 
of the Philadelphia Almshouse. 

—A portrait painted in Boston by Miss Ex- 
LEN HAL, daughter of Rev. Epwarp Everetr 
HAtg, has not only been accepted at the Royal 
Academy, London, but given a place ‘‘on the 
line” on the best wall of the principal room. 

—Mrs. Og BoL’s Norwegian trip will be hin- 
dered by a delay in her book of reminiscences, 
which is nearly finished. 

—Pavut Boyton’s project of shooting the 
James River rapids, at Richmond, was success- 
ful, although there was talk of interference by 
the authorities. 

—The owner of several hundred slaves before 
the war, Major B. W. BeLitamy is now culti- 
vating his farm of sixteen thousand acres, near 
Quitman, Georgia, the master of a thousand ne- 
groes, who live in neat cottages with potato 
patches, orchurds, and gardens, and who are pro- 
vided with schools and churches. 

—Miss Dana, Miss Boker, and Mrs. Rosy, 
three American ladies, are among the contribu- 
tors this year to the porcelain department of the 
Paris Salon. 

—Captain CHasg, the oldest inhabitant of Nan- 
++ a celebrated his ninety- first birthday in 

ay. 

rhe log cabin built by General Danret Mor- 
GAN, which WASHINGTON made his head-quarters 
when a surveyor, is still standing over the spring 
at Soldiers’ Rest, Clarke County, Virginia, and is 
now used as a dairy. ‘ 

—Dr. Hestex and two ladies were told by Mrs. 
Apauine Ray, of Newark, New Jersey, a few 
hours before her death, her wish in regard to the 





disposition of her property. After her death it 
was written out, sworn to by the parties to whom 
it was made, and was accepted as her will, and 
admitted to probate. 

—The * Hollister Ranch,’’ at Santa Barbara, 
owned by Colonel W. W. How.isrer, lias the 
largest almond orchard in the world. 

—The silk gown to be presented to Mrs. Gar- 
FIELD by the Woman’s Silk-culture Association 
is the first brocade made in this country from 
American silk. The raw silk for it was grown in 
fourteen different States by twenty-six different 
families, 

—The fund raised for Mrs. Joun Brown by 
the people of California has placed her in com- 
fortable circumstances, her daughter says. 

—General Fremont lives in New York city. 

—The present member from Massachusetts of 
the Board of Regents of Mount Vernon is Miss 
LONGFELLOW, who has been given charge of the 
library. 

—All the dahlias in Europe are descendants of 
a few seeds which HumBoLDT gathered in Mex- 
ico, and sent in a letter to Lady HOLLAND. 

—The people of Taormina, Sicily, are as pic- 
turesque as their town, CHarLes DuDLEY WarR- 
NER writes, in their sheep-skins and rags, and 
their erect figures, as they walk with jars like the 
ancient amphore on their heads. 

—A crimson carpet, the same rich color in 
the wall hangings and table cover, adoru Mr. 
ALcorTT’s study in Concord. 

—In Queen Vicroria’s private dining-room 
there are only two pictures, one of herself and 
one of the Duchess of Edinburgh, the greater 
part of the walls being covered with splendid 
tapestry. JoHN Brown, in full Highland dress, 
stands behind the Queen’s chair, and LOHLEIN, 
the confidential valet of Prince ALBERT, is usu- 
ally to be seen, with a multitude of footmen, 
pages, cellarers, and carvers. The name of its 
especial cook is written opposite each dish ou 
the menu, 

—The newspapers are full of the athletic af- 
fairs of Yale and Harvard; but we never hear a 
word as to who wins or loses in matters of schol- 
arship. 

—A handsome edition of the Code Napoleon, 
in Chinese, thirty-eight volumes, translated by 
M. BILLEQuIN, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Foreign College at Pekin, hus been issued by the 
Chinese government. 

—The Empress of Austria buttons her glove 
with her hair-pin like the rest of us. 

—BISMARCK says that next to the pleasure of 
home, his greatest enjoyment is in the woods, 

—PatTI is said to be sick at her Welsh castle, 
and sick of it. 

—Prince Von Hatz¥Fe.p, who was to marry 
EmI.ie Loisset, the circus-rider, shot the horse 
that killed her. Her sister, another equestri- 
enne, is already married to another prince. 
These are either very singular princes, or very 
singular circus-riders. 

—King George I. of Greece gives his almost 
undivided attention to his farm and horses, and 
is a very unpopular monarch. Anybody but a 
brigand probably would be unpopular there, 
however. 

—The Bishop of Christiansund, Jorgen Mor, 
who began to collect the early songs and stories 
of the Norse peasantry at the age of seventeen, 
died lately at seventy. 

—At the South Kensington Museum there are 
specimens of antique majolica dating from the 
time when decorated pottery was introduced 
into Italy by the Arabs down to the decline of 
the art, and at the British Museum there is a 
plate said to have been painted by RapPHakt, 
representing himself in the studio of a majoli- 
ca painter. 

—Mr. Darwin’s biography is to be prepared 
by his son, who was his colleague ia many of his 
recent scientific researches. 

—Sketching and painting scenes among the 
Alps is the present occupation of Gustave Dore. 

—The Russian novelist TourguéNnerr, who 
was exiled many years ago on the publication 
of his first work, Memoirs of a Sportsman, which 
sets forth the nature of serfdom, is now danger- 
ously ill. 

—While in the vicinity of Warwick Castle, 
taking views, Mr. Joun L. Stopparp and Mr. 
BLacK were arrested for trespass, but settled 
the matter for a few shillings. 

—The Queen lately commanded Mr. Cowts to 
exhibit at Buckingham Palace his great painting 
of ‘‘ The Finding of the Body of the Prince Im- 
perial.” 

—Tablets are to be set up on three buildings 
in Paris—on the house of ALFRED DE Musser, 
on that where VoLTAIRE died, and on the one 
where JEAN DE MEUNG wrote the Romance of the 
Rose, in the thirteenth century. 

—Mr. Linton has a thousand guineas for his 
painting of the marriage of Prince Lropo.p. 

—Mr. Joun Brert, A.R.A., is stirring up the 
English people in an endeavor to prevent the 
destruction of No. 23 Queen Anne Street, the 
former residence of TURNER. 

—Siguor SGAMBATI, the new sensation with 
the piano-forte, has no rival in Italy; he is a 
pupil of ZINGARELLI, and also of Liszt. 

—ALBERT VICTOR, the young heir to the Brit- 
ish throne, who bids fair to reign before his fa- 
ther does, is now to go to the universities, and 
pursue some studies also in Germany. 

—Lady Freperick CaveNnbIsH was formerly 
Maid-of-Honor to the Queen, and was very much 
beloved by the people of her native village, 
where, as the rector’s niece, she was at the head 
of the alms-giving, parochial schools, and other 
labors of love. 

—The Sultan of Turkey, ABp-uL Hamp, pro- 
duced a favorable impression on General Lew 
WALLACE, who was forced to regard him as a 
very able man, He manifested in his conversa- 
tion great interest in our government and peo- 
ple, and great curiosity. 

—The Princess Zinarpa Yousoororr lately 
married a penniless but noble cornet of the Im- 
perial Horse-Guards, for love of whom she re- 
fused the hand of a crowned head. Her father, 
the richest man in Russia, gave her nearly two 
million dollars cash, a palace in St. Petersburg, 
an estate worth fifty thousand a year, and her 
husband a check for about a million. 

—It gives an interesting side light to the nine- 
teenth century that the Queen of England should 
open with pomp and ceremony to the people the 
vast forest. of Epping, remembering the cruel 
methods by which her predecessors took them 
from the people. The forest was literally alive 
with her subjects, who made their perches even 
the branches. _M. Grivy once suid of the Queen, 
“ She looks as if she never thought a fulsehood.” 
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enlarged by scale, and transferred to the gold- 
colored satin material, The worker then takes 
one stem at a time, and fastening the braid at 
one end, follows the stem through its various 
windings. The execution will be very simple. 
Next comes a’small border an inch wide, of 
which a full-sized detaibis. given in Fig. 5. This 
border runs below the gold-colored band on which 
are the lilies. This small border is of the same 
pale turquoise blue velvet as the band in Fig. 2, 
on which are the medallions. On this small bor- 
der is sewed a flat braid of deep gold-color in the 
pattern shown in Fig, 5, and the heads of pea- 
cocks’ feathers are embroidered upon it as in the 
design, closely imitating the natural colors of dark 
blue, russet gold, and green. 
The lower part of the curtain is to be of a dark 
rich blue, the color of the dark blue centre of the 
cock’s feather. Satteen is better for it than 
velvet, because it is easier to apply on a smooth sur- 
face the elaborate design of white dogwood blos- 
soms, of which a full-sized detail is given in Fig. 6. 
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yard. At the least the upper part will cost $6 
or $7. The two bands of turquoise velvet, two 
and three-quarter yards by four inches, at most 
three-eighths of a yard of the velvet, will cost 
$1 50; sixteen yards of the pale gold-colored 
Russian braid, about $1 at most; twenty yards of 
the darker gold-colored braid of a narrower width; 
about $1. Two full yards of gold-colored satin 
will be required for the foundation of the lily 
band, for it must not be joined; this will cost 
from $2 to $3 a yard—altogether at most $6. 
The dark blue satteen for the lower part of the 
curtain, about one and three-eighths by two yards, 
will cost about $7 ; the crape for the applied dog- 
wood blossoms will cost $12. Two yards of 
olive green satteen for the lily leaves will be about 
$5; two yards of white satteen for the lilies, $5; 
about forty yards of cord or braid for the lily 
stems, from $3 to $5—we will take the average, 
and call it $4; half a yard of dark blue satteen for 
the disks on the turquoise band, say $1 25, three- 
quarters of a yard of the pale olive satteen for the 








week, and we thought the chance too good to 
lose. So you may expect me and the three chil- 
dren to-morrow for a visit of a fortnight. Will 
tell the news when I come. Affectionately, 
“Nerry.” 


“Dear Frrenps,—I have been wanting for a 
month.to get down to see you, and as Harry is 
obliged to go to New York for a few days, I have 
concluded to close the house and visit you. Ex- 
pect me and baby to-morrow. Yours, in haste, 

“ Anna,” 


“Dear Ray,—Tom has business in town to- 
morrow, and I shall ride down with him to do 
some shopping. I know you'll take care of the 
children for me, and I want you to see them. 
Baby has three new teeth. Yours, 

“ Grace.” 

That was Rachel Dana’s mail one hot day in 


July. Her father brought it in to her as she sat 
painfully darning some worn table-cloths. Since 














is only to spend the day. We shall get on nice- 
ly, L think. I don’t know what Maggie will say, 
but I must buy her good-nature by a ribbon. To- 
morrow, in the morning train, of course. They'll 
all be here to dinner. And there’s a dreadful 
ironing on hand. It is inconvenient.” 

She had a way of telling her father frankly 
her housekeeping perplexities. He was all the 
one to whom she could speak of them, and she 
was rather young for the care laid upon her— 
this oversight of a large house, entertaining of 
much company, and guardianship of a younger 
sister who was too pretty and too spoiled to be 
of any use in the house. And papa always list- 
ened so patiently—more patiently; she thought, 
than he had ever done to his wife’s complaints. 
Perhaps he was trying to atone now for that old 
impatience; perhaps, as her married sisters half 
jealously thought, he cared more for her than for 
any other of his children. 

“Ts there anything you want ordered: from 
down town ?” he said now. 























Nothing will be found so good as the heavy 
silk Chinese crape for these blossoms. Let it be 
as pure a white as possible. With fine white 
silk work the edges as flat as possible, also with 
a fine stitching sew through and through on to 
the background the petals in the ribbed lines 
that run the length of the petals; work the small 
stamens and the little round ball in the centre of 
the blossom in pale green, and the small crescent- 
shaped mark on the outer edge of each petal with 
a reddish-purple silk, Embroider or apply with 
pale green silk the very small green leaves that 
occur here and there at the juncture of stalks, 
and let the stalks be of a light brown silk cord 
sewed on over and over with a pale green silk, 
which allows the brown to show through. 

The cost of this curtain will depend very much 
on the size of the window. If the window is 
approximately nine feet, the upper undecorated 
section of velvet will be about four feet by 
six feet, i. ¢., one and three-eighth yards by two 
yards, Plush or velvet costs from $3 to $10 a 
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calyxes of the white lilies, $1 75, and $3 for the 
various sewing silks and embroidery silks and 
flosses, etc., used in the work—thus the largest cost 
of this curtain is $56, without lining. The effect 
will be magnificent, if the workmanship is good. 
It must always be remembered that where people 
are in-the habit of embroidering they have many 
materials on hand, left over from other embroid- 
eries, and do not'tieed each time to get everything, 
so that some allowance may be made in these 
calculations of cost. 





A DAY’S DIVERSION. 
By EMILY F. WHEELER. 
I.—PRELUDE. 
“ EAR SISTER,—We are coming to see you 
—all of us together. I hope you will not 
be overwhelmed by the announcement, or dread- 





fully put out at such short notice. Mr, Gray 
found last night that he could have passes this 





her mother’s death she had been his housekeep- 
er, or, as she sometimes said, mistress of a family 
hotel, for the married brothers and sisters were 
all settled near, and all very fond of coming back 
to the old home. 

“Tt’s an avalanche!” she cried, glancing them 
over. “They’re coming, from all points of the 
compass, babies and all! I wish they would 
wait till it’s a little cooler.” And then, recover- 
ing herself; as she saw her own dismay repeated 
on her father’s face: “ But there’s no help for it ; 
and it will be nice to have them all here togeth- 
er, papa.” 

“Tf only they would not bring all the children,” 
answered Mr. Dana, whose grandfatherly affection 
was not proof against the noise and confusion 
they always brought into the quiet house. He 
was an old man,and he liked his comfort. “I’m 
ready to be glad sometimes that James is settled 
too far off to come home often.” 

“But only Netty will stay long, papa. Anna 
will want to get back within a week, and Grace 





“A roast, I think, for dinner, and some salt 
fish. They.all like that picked up for breakfast, 
you know. I must go this instant and put the 
rooms in order, and make some cake, Those 
children have such astonishing appetites, I can 
never have too much prepared for them,” 

“Where’s Elinor? Can’t she help you? It 
seems to me you have everything to do, Rachel.” 

“She’s taking her music lesson this morning. 
Oh, I shall get on all right alone, papa. Don’t 
worry over me.” And therewith she went to the 
kitchen to impart her news at once to the queen 
regnant there. 

But while she stirred and beat her cake, and 
planned out meals for the next few days, and 
hesitated as to who should have the best room, 
and where all the children should be put, another 
care was all the while in her thoughts. They 
would all be here together, something that had 
not happened for a half-year. And they would 
talk over all the family affairs, as they always did 
at such times. They had a way of making in- 
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quisitorial visits to see how things were going at 
the old home, and whether there was any danger 
of Mr. Dana’s so far forgetting himself and his 
sixty years as to put some one else in place of the 
lost mistress. In the three years she had been 
her father’s housekeeper—and she was just out 
of school when the burden fell upon her—Rachel 
had grown to dread these family councils. They 
were the best sisters in the world, and of course 
being older than she, they meant it very kindly. 
But they asked so many questions, they wanted 
to know so particularly all the whys and where- 
fores of all the domestic arrangements. They 
seemed to think her still under the yoke of young- 
er sisterhood, when she was conscious of having 
grown up to their stature, Sensitive and consci- 
extious by nature, trying always to do her best, 
she had yet always a sense of failure and discour- 
agement under their generous criticism. And 
just now there was a specia) grievance—Elinor’s 
flirtations. She knew she would be called to ac- 
count for them, and that all her admirers and the 
chances in each case would be talked over, not to 
capricious Nell, but to her long-suffering elder sis- 
ter. It was a difficult matter in any case, but the 
subject was made specially thorny to Rachel just 
now by the fact that Elinor’s most prominent ad- 
mirer was an old one of her own. He might be 
called, indeed, a family friend, this Dr. Thorne. 
She had known him all her life. He had gone 
to school with the elder sisters, and been fast 
friends with a brother between, who had died. 
Indeed, he was so much one of the family that 
when, two years before, he had suddenly trans- 
formed himself into her lover, and asked her to 
marry him, she had been too bewildered at first 
to know how to answer him. She liked him, of 
course, but he was not at all her hero of romance, 
the fated fairy prince who was to conquer her 
heart, He was plain, honest, manly Jack Thorne, 
liked and respected by everyone. But loved—oh, 
that she did not dare to say. She had never 
thought of him in that way, and so she told him. 
And while he was giving her time to get used to 
the change, one of these dear elder sisters came 
visiting, and thought it her duty to take the mat- 
ter in hand. Jack Thorne was no match for Ra- 
chel. He was poor, and had just got his profes- 
sion, and even if he was foolish enough to think 
of marrying, surely Rachel could not leave their 
poor dear father. “He would marry, of course, 
if you did. He would be forced to, for Nell nev- 
er could keep the house properly, and was no com- 
panion for him, And a man of his age must be 
comfortable, you know, in his home.” And a 
pretty time Elinor would have with a step-mother, 
or any of the rest of them, for that matter! Not 
to mention that he would probably marry foolish- 
ly—men of his age always did blunder in such 
things—and be unhappy himself in consequence. 
And their own mother only dead a year at that! 
It would be a family disgrace, Plainly it was her 
duty to stay where she was, “ Papa is so fond 
of you! It would be cruel to ask him to let you 
zo.” 

' Ray listened to this eloquent presentation of 
the charms of duty and principle and self-saeri- 
fice in silence. A certain dull pain at her heart 
pleaded against her sister’s arguments, but Ray 
did not resist. She had not been long mother- 
less then, and she knew better than her sister 
how much comfort she was to her father in his 
loneliness. She had taken up the burden laid on 
her solemnly and tenderly. She had no mind to 
drop it at the first call in another direction. _ But 
the sacrifice would have been less hard if her 
sister had been silent about-it. It was plainly 
useless to ask Dr. Thorne to wait, to hold out de- 
lusive hopes. It seemed a kind of faithlessness 
to her father to even dream of future freedom. 
So Dr. Thorne received his dismissal, and, not to 
betray herself, she made it so curt that it was al- 
most unkind. She overdid the matter entirely, 
and almost deceived herself for a little while. 
But one may get beyond her depth in self-sacri- 
fice, and that was her experience now. Almost 
from the hour that Dr. Thorne took his answer, 
and went with it to seek fortune in fresh fields, 
she had regretted him; all the more that when 
her father found it out, he had said, in plain, 
honest fashion: If you loved him, Ray, you had 
no right to do that. I’ve no doubt it could have 
been arranged in some way. Your Aunt Maria 
would have come, perhaps, for a time, till Nell 
learned the ways. My comfort for a few years 
isn’t to be balanced against your happiness all 
your life, perhaps. And Jack Thorne is a good 
fellow, a good man. If you say so, I'll call him 
back, Ray.” 

“Oh, papa, papa,” she had answered, clinging 
to him, mastered by the sudden sense of his love 
for her. “I couldn't leave you. I don’t want 
to. I love you best—best of all.” And her fa- 
ther, after a long look at her, accepted her deci- 
sion, much helped by the emphatic assurance of 
Mistress Netty that Ray did not care for the doc- 
tor really. Girls always made a fuss the first 
time they had to refuse an offer. 

Ray believed herself thoroughly. She did not 
know that her passionate surrender was but a 

ssing phase of feeling. It was only after Dr. 

horne was gone, and the months went on drear- 
ily, and she found herself missing his visits and 
pleasant companionship, that she confessed to 
herself she had made a mistake, and was not one 
of those heroines who resign lovers to duty with- 
out after-hesitations and regrets, 

But matters had grown much worse since three 
months, when Dr. Thorne, left a modest fortune 
by an unele, on condition of his returning to Rock 
Falls, had come back to her home. For when, 
after a time, he resumed his friendly visits, the 
object of bis attentions was the sister who, in that 
two years, had grown from a school-girl to a 
young beauty of society, and had more strings to 
her bow than she could well manage. ‘She knew 
nothing of the little episode described. It had 
ali happened while she was at school. All she 
knew was that while Dr. Thorne was unmistak- 





ably older, graver, less talkative than the other 
moths who fluttered around her light, he was the 
best match of them all. But being born a co- 
quette, she could not resist trying her power, and 
oddly enough, when she neglected him, it was al- 
ways to her sister he turned for consolation. 
For Nell always made Rachel sit in the parlor 
with her. It looked better, and kept the young 
men, as she said, from being “too silly.” So 
when she laughed and sang with Phil Harding, 
what better could Dr. Thorne do than go across 
to the little table where Ray always sat with her 
embroidery? They talked soberly enough at such 
times. Never a touch of his old manner was ev- 
ident. He had no reason to suppose his answer 
other than final. But he would be her friend 
while waiting the chance of being her brother-in- 
law. So Ray read the signs, and if her father 
thought otherwise, he held his peace. 

But now that her two sisters and sister-in-law 
were coming home, the thing would have to be 
talked about. Mistress Grace knew something 
of the matter, and the others would find out. 
Dr. Thorne rich, and wooing the younger sister, 
was a different person from Dr. Thorne poor, and 
wanting dear papa’s housekeeper. They would 
be as eager to help now as tp hinder then, and 
she must do nothing, of course. She supposed 
Dr. Thorne knew what he wanted, and if he really 
loved Elinor, would he not be the best husband 
in the world for her, so grave and thoughtful and 
tender to the sensitive, capricious child? And 
surely Elinor cared for him. It was only her 
coquetry that made her play off Phil against him. 
In her heart there could be no question between 
the two. Yet if Ray had not been in love with 
the one, she would not so hastily have decided 
against the other, for Philip Harding was really 
a fine young fellow. But he took life so gayly 
that he seemed to the grave girl a mere trifler. 

Ray felt that the heroism required of her was 
rather large. She could have given him up silent- 
ly, but to have it talked over, to be perhaps sym- 
pathized with, in half jest, half earnest—this was 
more than her proud heart could bear. But she 
had not much time for meditation that day, ex- 
cept as it tangled ‘itself up with all manner of 
petty housekeeping worries. She excused herself 
from the parlor that night, and she was half 
asleep when, later, Nell came into her room, and 
throwing herself down by the bed, said, in her 
usual imperious fashion, “ Wake up, Ray; I’ve 
something to tell you.” 

“Don’t bother me, Nell,” she answered, turn- 
ing farther from her. “I'm so tired. To-mor- 
row—” 

“She does not care,” Nell said to herself as 
she retreated to her own room. There was a 
coolness between the sisters, and Nell felt it. 


Il.—MORNING. 


At 9 a.m. the next day Netty arrived with three 
children, ranging in age from three to ten, and 
small baggage enough for an army; an hour 
later Anna came with her darling, a little girl of 
four ; and between-times Mrs. Tom had driven up 
with her two blessings, one of them being a babe 
in arms. There was general excitement and joy 
over the happy chance, a confusion of inquiries 
as to the health of husbands, and the like; and 
then the children were all sent out into the large 
old-fashioned orchard back of the house to play. 
Elinor sat down with them in the parlor, and Ray 
went to the kitchen to help Queen Maggie with 
the dinner. Fifteen minutes later the dining- 
room door opened to admit Netty’s head. “ Ray 
dear, what time will you have dinner ?” 

“Not before one, if you can wait that long. 
Papa can’t be back before. Would you like a 
lunch for the children ?” 

“No, I guess not. What I meant was, have 
we time to go down town first? Grace wants to 
go while the baby’s asleep, and we thought we'd 
like to go with her.” 

“Oh yes, there’s time. Nell can take care of 
the children.” 

“Nell wants to go too. But the children will 
be all right in the yard. Tl bribe Tom to good 
behavior, and he’s always the leader in mischief, 
you know, I don’t believe they'll bother you, 
and baby is sleeping beautifully.” 

To be suddenly made nurse and guardian to 
six children was not specially delightful to the 
young housekeeper, but she only said, dryly: 
“Very well. Nell can go if she wants to.” 

“That reminds me.” Mrs. Netty came out 
and shut the door. “Is it true that Nell is as 
good as engaged to Dr. Thorne? Grace seems to 
think it about certain.” 

“You must ask Nell about that, Netty, She 
hasn’t told me yet.” 

“Tt would be a good match,” the elder sister 
said, hesitatingly, “ only—only I hope you haven’t 
any feeling about it, Ray dear? You expected 
the doctor to marry some time, of course. Re- 
jected lovers who stay bachelors are an awful 
burden on one’s conscience, as I know from sad 
experience, But it is a little—well, singular that 
he should have chosen Nell. And yet he’s ex- 
actly suited to her, and she’s pretty enough to 
turn a grave man’s head.” 

“Yes,” Ray said, briefly. “Would you like 
tea or coffee for dinner, Netty?” And then 
Grace’s voice was heard asking if she was ever 
coming, and Netty, after one long, searching look 
at her, went. Five minutes later they were all 
gone, a merry party, laughing over the chance of 
shopping together once more. It was but a step 
down town, for the stately Dana homestead had 
been built thirty years before, and the manufac- 
turing village, growing into a city in that time, 
had moved up and surrounded the fine old estate 
with business blocks. It, however, remained in- 
tact, a square of orchard and garden and grand 
old oaks, shut in by high brick walls—a glimpse 
of the country almost in the heart of the little 
city. From the window near which she stirred 
her pudding now Rachel could see the children 





at play under the trees. It was a pretty sight, for 
7 





they were nearly of an age, and, for a wonder, at 
peace among themselves. But even while she 
looked a wail rose from Grace’s darling Fred, and 
the next instant she saw Netty’s hope, young 
Tom, strike him. 

“Tom! Tom!” she called through the open win- 
dow, “you must not strike Cousin Fred. That’s 
very naughty.” 

“T don’t care; he pushed me,” screamed Tom, 
and therewith he repeated his blow, and four-year- 
old Fred came howling into the house, followed 
by Tom’s sister, who gave incoherent explana- 
tions of the difficulty. 

“Never mind, my boy,” Ray said, kissing the 
tears away despite the dirt with which they were 
mingled ; “auntie will give you a cooky, and you 
shall stay here awhile. We'll let naughty Tom 
play alone.” 

But Fred disdained this consolation, demand- 
ing imperatively “b’e’d an’ butter, an’ heaps of 
sugar on it.” His affectionate aunt was only too 
glad to purchase peace on these conditions ; but 
Fred had no sooner returned to the others with 
his plunder, than all the rest came to demand in 
turn a portion. As one mamma objected to sug- 
ar, and another always desired jelly, and another 
had strong opinions on cookies, it was somewhat 
of a task to arrange it all; but Ray did it, and 
breathed easier when the troop went back to 
the garden. But the time was short. Roused 
by the beating of 4 drum Tom had made from a 
tin pan, and with which he was parading exactly 
before the bedroom windows, the baby woke, and 
Ray could only still his cries by walking the floor 
with him, After a quarter of an hour—it seem- 
ed double that to her—the king consented to 
close his eyes. Tom was still parading with his 
drum, and Fred behind him had a whistle whose 
shrill echoes threatened to wake her charge again. 

“ Boys! boys!” she called, “if you want to do 
that you must go down to the foot of the orchard. 
Run right along now. May, dear, don’t you want 
to stay and play with the dollies—you and Ella ?” 

But May, who was a good deal of a boy herself, 
was already trotting after her cousins, and Ella 
ran too, falling down in her haste, and smearing 
face and dress with the dirt of the path. 

“They'll ruin their clothes,” thought Ray; “ but 
I don’t see that I can help it. I wish Nell had 
staid with me. They are good children, perhaps— 
their mothers say so—but they are certainly mis- 
chievous. Fred! Fred! don’t worry the dog, or 
he'll bite you. Fido, be good now, and don’t 
bite.” 

And with this double order she turned from 
the door, charging Maggie to keep an eye on them 
now, since they were out of her sight. She was 
fond of her nephews and nieces—very fond of 
them—when they behaved themselves. But usu- 
ally when they came home to “ grandpa’s” they 
did not do that. It was a succession of mishaps 
and mischiefs, and everything in the house was 
in peril from their busy fingers. The worst of 
the matter was that the mothers were always of- 
fended if she hinted a criticism of their doings. 
“The best children in the world, but of course 
they had to do something, and she should keep 
things out of their way.” This when Tom had 
spilled ink on the parlor carpet, or Fred broken the 
glass of ler fernery, or Ella worried the cat, or 
May picked all the tuberoses Ray was saving for 
a special occasion. Their appetites were bound- 
less, but plenty of bread and a jar of cookies man- 
aged that, and a steady following them about 
while they ate, prevented damage to carpets or 
curtains from crumbs or greasy fingers. She 
flattered herself that she was a very good auntie, 
but the mammas had another tale to tell. “Ray’s 
a good girl, but she’s much too nervous over the 
children. If she’d let them do as they want to, 
they wouldn't get into so much mischief.” 

A half-hour passed, and then three of the chil- 
dren came in declaring that they were tired, and 
wanted some new amusement. Ray gladly sup- 
plied them with toys, and settled them in a shaded 
corner of the broad veranda. Tom and May were 
“coming,” as they vaguely announced, and she 
troubled herself no more about them till the clock 
struck the half-hour, and Maggie began setting 
the table for dinner. 

“Go call them in, Maggie,” she said then. “I 
must get them ready for the table at once.” 

But Maggie could not find them. “They can’t 
have slipped out the back gate?” Ray said, anx- 
iously. “It was too heavy for them to open.” 


“The gate was just ajar, Miss Rachel. Belike ’ 


the man left it so this mornin’ when he brought 
the things.” 

“Then they’ve gone out, and they’re lost! 
Run quick, Maggie, and look down the road for 
them. Never mind thedinner. The river is only 
two blocks away, you know.” 

She caught her own hat down as she spoke, 
and ran to the front gate. On that side, a few 
squares away, was a railway cutting, a bridge, 
and a steep embankment. The other children 
must be trusted to Providence while she sought 
the wanderers. She was too alarmed to think of 
her disordered hair, her flushed face, and her 
work apron. None of the neighbors could give 
her news of them, and deciding that they had 
taken the other way, she hurried back to the 
house in time to meet the returning servant. 
“T can’t find sight of ’em, Miss Rachel; but a 
man told me he saw ’em cutting up that south 
street to a candy store round the corner.” 

Of course. Why had she not thought of that ? 
She had heard Netty bribe Tom to be good with 
a nickel, and she knew that young gentleman’s 
passion for sweets by painful experience. Had 
he not devoured the contents of the bonbon box 
brother Harry sent her last Christmas, and then 
used the gilded and satin-lined slipper as a boat 
in the bath-tub? She hurried round the corner 
and into the first shop. 

“Yes ’m,” the clerk answered to her breathless 
inquiry. ‘There was two children in here awhile 
ago, The little girl didn’t have any hat, and the 
boy had a drum round his neck. He got some 





gum-drops and a toy gun. But so many children 
come in without their hats—from the neighbor- 
hood, you know—that I didn’t think anything of 
it. And where they went to, ma’am, is more than 
I can tell.” 

The police station was a long way down town. 
She must try once more before she went home 
and sent her father—providing he had returned— 
there to make inquiries. She turned again to the 
river. There was a shady stretch a good wa’ 
down—a place where she often took the children 
to walk, Perhaps Tom had remembered it, and 
tried to go there. But a half-dozen streets and 
a horse-car line had to be crossed to reach it; and 
who knew what accident might come to them ? 
Hot, tired, but too worried to think of herself, 
she was hastening across the last street when a 
voice behind her called, “ Miss Ray, are you leav- 
ing town ?” 

She turned. A carriage had drawn up beside 
her, and Dr. Thorne leaned from it, smiling down 
on her; but a combined shriek of “ Auntie” from 
two childish voices proved him not alone. 

“T suppose these are the objects of your 
search,” he laughed, springing out. “I took 
them up five minutes ago on the Mill Vale Road, 
and was just bringing them back. I’m afraid 
you’ve had a hard chase. Let me put you in 
now, and drive you home. You look very tired.” 

Ray, suddenly conscious at his look of her dis- 
ordered appearance, flushed and hesitated. “I’m 
not fit,” she said.. “I’m ashamed of myself, now 
that 1 have time to think how I look, My sisters 
went shopping, and left the children to me, and 
when I found out they were gone, I was too fright- 
ened to think of anything else. I’m so much 
obliged to you, Dr. Thorne.” 

He answered by helping her in carefully. She 
took May on her sap, and Tom was placed be- 
tween them. Then first she noticed that each 
child grasped firmly a well-worn broom, and a 
hasty inquisition revealed the fact that they had 
invaded a neighbor’s kitchen to get what Tom 
called “their horses.” “We're a disreputable 
set,” she repeated, as she noticed that Tom’s face 
was a smear of dirt and gum-drop, and May’s 
hair one tangled mat above her sunburned fair- 
ness. “ People will think you’re starting an asy- 
lum for little wanderers. How did you know 
who they were ?” 

“Tom told me his name, and I was sure May 
belonged to your family from her resemblance to 
Elinor. And she told me last night they were 
coming.” 

That seemed an innocent remark, and yet it 
disinclined Ray for farther talk. “ Yes,” she said, 
soberly, “she does look like Elinor;” and then 
she was not sorry to let Tom monopolize the doc- 
tor’s attention. He wanted to drive, to whip the 
horse, to stop for more candy, wanted his mamma 
and his dinner. Dr. Thorne managed the young 
gentleman admirably, and kept him in good-hu- 
mor, while denying all his requests. For some 
reason his pleasant face and cordial manner had 
never before seemed so attractive to poor Ray; 
but she bewailed her own luck at meeting him 
under such circumstances none the less. It was 
needful to return the brooms on the way; and 
fortunately, as they drew up before the cottage, 
its mistress came out, mop in hand, to clean her 
door-step. 

“For the land’s sake!” she cried, as Dr. John 
lifted his hat and presented his burden, “there 
be my brooms. Well, Miss Dana, you’ve got plen- 
ty of company, I see. ’Tain’t more’n half an hour 
ago I was a-moppin’ the kitchen, and these chil- 
dern come to the door; and jist then Sally, my 
sick girl, called me in the nex’ room, and when I 
come back the brooms was gone, and the childern 
too. I see your folks come this mornin’. You’ve 
got a houseful, hain’t ye? Sally said mebbe a 
weddin’ was comin’ off.” 

All the family received them at the gate, Ray 
felt their curious eyes on her; but Netty and 
Grace were lost at once in maternal transports, 
and through them she escaped to the kitchen. 
Ten minutes later, Mr. Dana, hot and tired, re- 
turned from the police station, whither the dis- 
tracted mothers had sent him, and the united 
family sat down to dinner. 

“ The baby was screaming when we came back,” 
Grace said, as she settled her eldest in the high 
chair.» “I don’t see why Maggie could not have 
attended to him. And Fred and Ella tipped over 
your embroidery basket, and I’m afraid they soil- 
ed that-pretty lambrequin you’re making; they 
had it out in the arbor for a doll’s quilt. I’m 
afraid Maggie isn’t fond of children.” 

Ray was not quite sure she was herself just 
then; but she answered, as politely as she could, 
that it was no matter about the lambrequin. 

“Tt was all Maggie’s fault,” Mrs. Tom went on, 
with the calm criticism of an elder housekeeper. 
“She could easily have seen to the children while 
getting dinner. I’m afraid you spoil her, Ray. 
You must not let her be put out so over company. 
That’s always the way with girls, unless you are 
strict with them. You're too easy.” 

Ray was saved from answer at this moment by 
Tom’s tipping his cup of milk into herlap. The 
dinner, indeed, progressed under difficulties. Ella 
dripped raspberry jam on the fine table-cloth, and 
Fred did the same by the gravy, and the elders 
could only snatch rare mouthfuls in the intervals 
of attention to the young tyrants. But one can 
not have a united family about his board without 
these slight annoyances, and so they all said now, 
taking the matter very cheerfully. After the meal 
was ended Ray sent them all into the parlor to 
visit, while she saw to the clearing away. It was 
the queen’s day out, and she was already fretting 
over the late dinner. “No, no, Nell,” she said, 
when her sister proposed taking her place ; “ you 
go with them. They will want you to sing and 
play ; and besides, you are so dressed up! I can 
manage this easily.” 

She fairly forced her to leave the task to her, 
and Nell did not know the half-jealous feeling at 
work in Ray’s heart all the while. Ease and 
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pleasure and love were all for the younger sister. 
The elder must content herself with work and 
duty. 

IIl.—AFTERNOON. 

Tt was all done at last, and Maggie, restored to 
good-humor, departed... Ray lingered a moment, 
to call in the dog from the heat, close the screen 
doors, and darken the dining-room. The two ba- 
bies were asleep, and the other children had gone 
up garret to play. Peace and quiet were sure for 
an hour at least, and she had time now to slip 
to her room and change her morning dress for a 
cooler muslin, At table her father had called the 
day the hottest of the year, and certainly it seem- 
ed so to the tired girl. Elinor and Anna had gone 
upstairs together, and Netty and Grace were hav- 
ing a quiet chat in the parlor. As Ray slipped 
through the hall adjoining, the sound of her own 
name made her pause. 

“Ray? Well, of course she’s somewhat hurt 
over it. I think so from what she said this morn- 
ing; and it’s natural, perhaps, that she should 
feel so.” 

“But she surely will not try to. prevent it. 
She’s too conscientious for that, It’s exactly the 
match for Nell, It seems almost providential. 
With her flirting ways she’s in danger of going 
through the woods and taking a crooked stick at 
last. The doctor will sober her, and take good 
care of her. I can’t help worrying over her a 
good deal,” Mrs. Tom went on, sighing. “I fear 
she’ll get fast, or loud, with all the attention she 
has. I don’t think Ray controls her at all, or 
papa either. They think too much of her. Ev- 
erything she does is exactly right in their eyes.” 

“Tt would certainly be a care off Ray’s mind 
to have her married,” Netty answered. “But I 
shall speak to papa about it; I’ve quite made up 
my mind to that... I’m the eldest, and I must try 
to take poor mamma’s place to the child. And 
men never notice these things unless they’re 
told.” 

“Tt’s a delicate matter,” Grace said. “Are 
you sure that Ray doesn’t care for him still ?” 

“She can’t be so foolish, when he’s gone over 
to Nell, And she’s too old for such nonsense.” 

Too old! As she slipped through the hall to 
her room, shut the door, and sat down before the 
glass, there was a curious, choked feeling at her 
throat.. She was not yet twenty-four, and they 
began already to count her out of these things as 
“too old”! But as she looked at the face before 
her, she had to confess that they were partly 
right.. Could this pale, faded woman be the mer- 
ry girl who, three years ago, had assumed charge 
of her father’s house? She had taken her re- 
sponsibilities hard, perhaps. Certainly they had 
worn on her of late. And if a woman was al- 
ways as old as she looked—why, she was thirty, 
and might as well think of herself only as an old 
maid, papa’s dear housekeeper, and Dr, Thorne’s 
good friend. And then the tears came in a flood, 
and after she had cried it all out she felt better. 

When she came down-stairs a half-hour later, 
Nell was singing for them, and after the music they 
fell into familiar talk that was pleasant enough. 
The baby was awake, and Ray had to notice his 
teeth. . Little Ella had a wonderful new dress on, 
and that required remark. The sisters praised 
her housekeeping; and if the reason of this was 
transparent to her, she must yet accept it with 
proper courtesy. By-and-by some one wanted a 
drink, and Ray went to bring it. 

But as she put her hand on the screen door 
that divided the dining-room from the library, a 
strange sight made her pause. Crouched under 
the table, his eyes blood-shot, his tongue lolling 
out, lay Fido, the faithful house dog. Was it the 
heat, or was it— A sudden, dreadful fear took 
possession of her. In the last week a mad dog 
had been killed in the neighborhood, and rumor 
ran that he had bitten a number of others before 
he was taken. Old Fido had rarely been sick, 
and she had herself given him his dinner that 
day. He had been cross in the morning, she re- 
membered, and snapped at Tom when he bother- 
ed him. She had noticed it then as unusual, 
for Fido was the gentlest and most faithful of 
dogs. 

Even while she stood thinking of all this, she 
heard the children coming toward the back stairs, 
which opened into the dining-room. _ Precaution 
would do no harm anyway, and there was not a 
moment to lose. She caught the hook of the 
door, and running outside, called up to them, 
“ Children ! children! come to the window, auntie 
wants to shew you something.” 

If they should not come! They were never 
very ready to mind her, she remembered. Through 
the window she saw the dog stirring uneasily, and 
called her sisters in a voice that brought them all 
out to her instantly. And then she heard the lit- 
tle feet turning back on the stair, and in another 
moment Tom’s head appeared at the window. 
There had flashed through her mind even while 
she hurriedly told her sisters her fears, a plan to 
get the children out. In the garden-house was a 
long ladder; the children would think it fine fun 
to come down on it. But now they could all hear 
Fido moving about the room, snapping, snarling, 
and evidently in the greatest distress. The ladies 
took fright at once. Five anxious faces below 
looked up to four even more alarmed ones above. 
Fred and May began crying, and the others looked 
ready to follow their example. They ran for the 
ladder; but.when it was in position—no easy 
task, for it was heavy and hard to manage by 
their weak hands—the children could not be 
tempted to try it. They were all erying by that 
time, and the ehorus was appalling. 

“One of us must go up afterthem, Nell, you 
are lightest, will you try?” And Elinor went up, 
trembling a, good deal, and giving them all a new 
fright by slipping on the last round. But even 
with her help the children could not be persuaded 
to come, and she did not dare try the descent with 
one of them in her arms. Baby had wakened 
meantime,;and was now wailing independently of 
the others, and Anna, the most alarmed of the 





sisters, ran up and down wringing her hands, and 
screaming every time the dog snapped. 

“You must go for papa, or some one, to shoot 
the dog,” Netty said; and Ray snatched her hat 
at the word, and flew out again into the dusty 
street. Once she was gone, a eommon impulse 
sent both her sisters up the ladder. Ray had 
said the dog could not escape from the dining- 
room, but they were not sure of it. Up there, in 
any case, he could not come, and though the 
climb, burdened each with a baby, was fraught 
with difficulties, up they went. 

Ray, meanwhile, with the idea of summoning 
a policeman, was rushing round the corner, when 
in her blind haste she stumbled against some one. 

“Are the children lost again, Miss Rachel ?” 
a cheery voice asked; “or is one of them sick ? 
Can I help you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she gasped, recognizing Dr. 
Thorne as a providential agent in her distress. 
“Do come, quick, quick! Our dog—” 

“Is Fido my patient?” as she paused breath- 
lessly. “All right. I shall be happy to serve 
your family even as a dog doctor. What's the 
matter ?” 

“ He isn’t sick,” she panted; “he’s gone mad. 
We've got him shut up in the dining-room, and 
the children are in the garret; and Nell went up 
the ladder—” Her voice failed her again. 

Dr. Thorne glanced at the rather heavy walk- 
ing-stick he carried. “This will manage him, I 
think,”’ he said, starting toward the house. ‘“ How 
long has he been acting so? Where's your fa- 
ther? You don’t mean that the—the children 
are in any danger ?” 

She tried to explain as they walked rapidly 
back, but her sentences were a little incoherent. 

“ Have you any reason to suppose the dog has 
been bitten? Is this the first you have seen 
of it?” 

“ He was cross with the boys this morning, but 
they teased him shamefully. Poor old Fido! 
We’ve had him so long, and mamma was so fond 
of him.” And therewith—they were inside the 
gate now—half from nervous exhaustion, half 
from sorrow over the faithful house-dog, she burst 
out crying. 

“My poor girl!” Dr. Thorne. said, soothingly. 
“T don’t believe the dog is mad. I don’t expect 
to kill him. You are tired out, of course. Cry 
a little, if it will do you good, but meantime the 
others are waiting, and if you could control your- 
self, and show me where he is—” 

And for very shame Ray did control herself 
for a minute; but when they were inside the 
house, and he started toward the screen door, her 
courage gave way again. A vision of a dog throw- 
ing himself against it, howling in agony and foam- 
ing at the mouth, flashed before them for a sec- 
ond ; the next, he had retreated under the table. 
In her fright and excitement she clung to the 
doctor’s arm, not knowing what she said or did. 

“No, no, no! You must not! I don’t know 
what 1 was thinking of to let you come. He'll 
kill you, and then—then poor Nell—” 

Dr. Thorne turned suddenly from the door, and 
took off the appealing hands laid on his arm to 
clasp them in his own. He knew his opportuni- 
ty, or, like her, he forgot himself. “Nell! What 
will Nell care?” he said, quickly. “It isn’t I 
she cares for, it’s Phil Harding. And what do I 
care for her? She’s a beautiful child; I like to 
watch her, but you’re the only one I care for, and 
you know it... You sent me away three years ago, 
and I thought I had got over it, or I should never 
have come back. When I found I had not, and 
could not, and must see you again, was there any 
way so easy as to play at interest in Nell? - She 
understood me, I think. If you had asked her 
any time in the last month, she would have told 
you the truth, She cares for Harding, only she’s 
afraid to own it to you. Why, where have your 
eyes been?” he cried, passionately. “ Did you 
think that after loving you, I could turn to her? 
I'm obliged for your opinion of me. It shows me 
just how hopeless my case is.” 

“Ray! Rav!” called a chorus of agonized voices 
out of the window, and dropping her hands, Dr. 
Thorne moved mechanically toward the door, 

“You haven’t made my life so pleasant the 
last years that I care to keep very fast hold of 
it,” he said, bitterly ; and then, his common-sense 
asserting itself, he added: “ But I don’t fancy 
there’s much risk of losing it here.” 

With that his hand was on the lock, the dog’s 
wild eyes glaring at him from under the table, 
where he lay crouched as if for a spring. Ray 
could bear it no longer, She put her trembling 
fingers on his arm again. 

“No, no, you must not speak so,” she sobbed. 
“T never meant— I thought you knew why I 
had to say no. They said I must not leave papa.” 

“Who are they?” the doctor said, sternly, 
turning back to her again. “Do you let other 
people decide such things for you? And I nev- 
er asked you to leave your father. I never ask- 
ed you but one question, Ray, and I ask it again 
now: Do you care for me?” 

“You know I do. I always have. It wasn’t 
that.” 

“Then what in the name of common-sense 
was it?” 

“T couldn't leave papa, you know. They said 
it would be wrong.” 

“ And is that all there is between us ?” 

“And I thought you cared for Nell; and I’ve 
been so unhappy—” 

“T congratulate you on your good sense,” laugh- 
ed the doctor, as he kissed away her tears. “I 
suppose they told you I was in love with her, and 
your own eyes did not count for anything against 
that.” 

“ But you haven't said a word—” 

“ Because I have not dared. I was waiting till 
Phil had spoken, and that care was out of your 
way. I shouldn’t have spoken now, but for this,” 

“Ray! Ray!” the chorus came again, and the 
cries of the children mingled with the scattered 
voices. “ Have you got any one there? What 





makes you so long? Why don’t you do some- 
thing? Where is papa? Oh, we shall all be 
killed !” : 

“Tm ready for the dog now,” Dr. Thorne went 
on; “and if you'll bring me some water we'll see 
if he’s mad. I don’t intend to believe he is till 
it’s proved. You never thought of that, I sup- 
pose,” he added, laughing, as Ray, restored to cool- 
ness, brought him a bowl. “ But.now see here.” 

He opened the door carefully with one hand, 
and pushed the bowl through with the other. 
The dog bounded up; they both sprang back ; 
but the object of his movement was not the door, 
but the dish. In an instant his head was in it, 
and he was lapping as never dog lapped water 
before, 

“ Why, he’s not mad at all !” Ray cried, joyfully. 

“ He’s certainly not dangerous as Jong as he 
drinks like that. And now if you'll go outside, 
and let me call him in here, you can go round 
and up to those suffering sisters of yours. <A 
charming visit they’re having in the garret the 
hottest day of the year!” 

Ray obeyed, only lingering at the door long 
enough to.see Fido submit quietly to be stroked 
and examined by the doctor. Two minutes later 
the procession of four women and seven children 
eame slowly down-stairs into the dining-room. 
As they passed through, Ray, who came last, ut- 
tered an exclamation. She had found the secret 
of Fido’s strange illness, That fish—the salted 
cod she had asked her father to get only the day 
before—lay on the pantry floor. Or rather, the 
remains of it did, for the larger part had been 
eaten by the dog. How he had got at it was a 
puzzle; but probably Maggie had neglected to 
put it quite out of his reach, and Ray remember- 
ed that of old Fido was as fond of fish as her 
sisters. He had had enough of it for once, and 
it was no wonder he had been so ill, and mad 
for water. 

At six o’clock Mrs. Tom and her two blessings 
took their leave. Worn out by fatigue and ex- 
citement, the other children were glad to go to 
bed early, and a blessed calm descended on the 
house. In the twilight Ray found a place at her 
father’s knee, and had a chance to ask him if he 
thought he could ever spare his little housekeeper. 

“T shall not spare you at all,” he answered, 
when he understood the state of affairs. “I shall 
make the doctor come here. It will be the easier 
to arrange because Philip Harding asked me to- 
day for Nell. He spoke to her last night, it seems. 
I meant to have told you after dinner, but we’ve 
had so many diversions to-day that I’ve had no 
chance. You can’t. expect me to give you both 
up absolutely; but we'll have a double wedding 
at Thanksgiving, if you girls can get ready, and 
a family party. Fido shall promise not to go 
mad again, and we'll lock all the gates to prevent 
runaways. With these precautions, I think we 
may venture on another family re-union ; but the 
children are warranted to get up an entirely new 
programme of diversions for our benefit. They 
are equal to all emergencies, and they are the best 
children in the world, as we all know.” 





SWEET-FLAG CANDY. 


A GOOD digestive candy for children and dys- 
peptics is made from the roots of the sweet- 
tiag by washing and slicing them fine, then pla- 
cing them in a pan with enough cold water to 
cover them, and. slowly heating it over a stove or 
fire until the water boils. If the candy is to be 
used rather as a sweetmeat than a medicine, the 
roots should be treated four or five times in this 
way, each time pouring off the water. To each 
two cupfuls of the boiled roots add a cupful and 
a half of white sugar, then water sufficient to 
eover them, and allow the whole to simmer slow- 
ly on the stove till the water has quite boiled 
away. The candy is then to be emptied out on 
buttered plates, and stirred frequently till dry. 





Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Sreeer Tomrrre. This Parisian dress 
is of moss green satin sublime combined with sat- 
in that has the ground of electric blue strewn with 
moss green figures. The green skirt has a large 
chicorée (pinked) ruche at the foot. A pouf of the 
figured goods is at the back, and panels of the same 
are on each side. Above the side panels are three 
loose full box pleats of the moss green, forming 
paniers, and there are green bows down the mid- 
die of the front. Large pleats of the green hang 
in the back of the skirt to give it sufficient full- 
ness. The basque has a double-pointed front 
and a short point behind; a little guimpe of the 
green satin with a bow and a square opening at 
the throat trim the front. A small fichu of lace 
fills in the square entirely. The sleeves have a 
revers and bows of satin, with lace frills. Green 
straw bonnet with velvet brim, trimmed with a 
ruche of cinnamon-colored lace, anda bouquet of 
pansies. 

Fig. 2.—Visttine Toerre. This tasteful cos- 
tume is of beige-colored Victoria—the new supple 
repped silk—trimmed with écru embroidered 
muslin and sky blue Surah. The round skirt has 
large lengthwise pleats on the sides opening over 
flounces of the embroidery, and trimmed with 
similar embroidery set on like a plain border, 
with the scalloped edge turned upward. Three 
narrow box-pleatings trim the foot. | Just below 
the hips the skirt is gathered on three great 
cords. The corsage is moderately pointed, and is 
trimmed by shirred curved puffs of the material 
cut bias. A guimpe and point of sky blue Surah 
has a jabot of écru-work ; a blue ribbon is tied 
by the wearer in a stylish large bow. The prin- 
cesse back falls in a long tab on the skirt, with 
pleats to make it ample. The half-long sleeves 
have beige revers, and a small drapery of blue 
Surah. The hat is English straw of cinnamon- 
color, trimmed with flowers, Blue satin parasol. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hovston.—Use the cut pattern No. 3231, illustrated 
in Bazar No, 17, Vol. XV., for your white nuns’ veiling 
trimmed with Spanish lace. Read late numbers of 
New York Fashions for hints about wash dresses, 

Isasrt.—Your gray organdy should be made up 
without any lining, and worn over a high white under- 
waist and white petticoat. 

Mrs. A. W.—The brown silk is in good style for a 
pleated skirt and basque with cashmere or satin Surah 
drapery of the same shade, or else there may be a po- 
lonaise of the new goods. The bine combination you 
suggest is good. Get satin and cream Spanish lace for 
the bunting. Chamois gloves with long loose wrists 
cost $1, or perhaps more, aecording to quality. 

Our West.—Common oil-paint is used. Place the 
perforated pattern on the material, and rub a mixture 
of finely powdered pipe-clay and charcoal over it with 
a flannel pad. When the pattern is -lifted, a faint im- 
pression is found on the ground, which must be fixed 
with either black or white paint. 

Mrs, O. M. R.—We have repeatedly said that we can 
not answer such questions by mail. The screen is 
used both as a guard against draughts or currents of 
air on the table lamp, and as a shade from its light. 

Minnre.—Your ideas about a white wool dress are 
good. Embroidery is more stylish than lace for such 
adresse. Bazar No, 13, Vol. XV., will give you a suita- 
ble polonaise model. Use black kid gloves, black silk 
stockings, and black slippers of kid or of satin. Vel- 
vet is now much used in the summer, though more 
often in skirts than in a basque. 

A Prennsyivantan.—Any fancy store will provide 
and stamp embroidery designs for you. 

E. W. 8.—A panier polonaise and box-pleated skirt 
of your foulard will be handsome, with some écru em- 
broidery on the collar and cuffs, 

Ienorancr.—You will find your questions answered 
in the article on June weddings in Bazar No, 28, Vol. 
XV. 

Mrs. J. D., Boston, Massacuusetrrs.—‘* Twice alter- 
nately” means that the two stitches or patterns men- 
tioned are to be worked by turns twice. For example, 
twice alternately k. 1 and p. 1 is only another form of 
k. 1, p.1,k. 1, p. 1. The advantage of the former 
mode of expression is better seen when the repetition 
is more than twice. 

Mr Too.—Use your twelve yards of striped silk for 
two or three deep flounces pleated to keep the white 
underneath as a facing and the black on top. Mount 
these on a silk foundation skirt, and have an upper 
skirt and basque or a panier polonaise of plain black 
of fine wool, grenadine, or satin Surah, with some jet 
edgings. If you are the oldest single daughter, you 
should have “‘ Miss” merely, without initials, on your 
cards; otherwise have “ Miss” with your first name as 
well. 

Reaprr.—Dotted and sprigged Swiss muslin is still 
used for ladies’ dresses, but softer muslin without 
starch is preferred. 

Avuprry.—As you live in New York, yon can easily 
find a clever milliner to carry ont your idea about a 
peasant’s cap. We do not furnish addresses, 

Jenniz L. H.—Pleat your striped silk lengthwise, 
keeping the green on top, and have this for a lower 
skirt, with a panier polonaise of the green cashmere 
that must be edged with white muslin open embroidery. 

Manert.—Your brown silk will make a pretty skirt 
to wear under a cream or tan-colored cashmere panier 
polonaise with écra embroidered cuffs and collar. 
White nuns’ veiling with embroidery and lace will 
suit you for a white dress, The green fabric should 
be made with a trim basqne, deep apron over-skirt, 
and outside jacket, merely stitched on the edges. 

Moruer, Mrs. L. M., anp MANY Orners.—Read about 
little girls’ dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. XV. We have no space for separate an- 
swers. Ginghams and Chambérys are most used for 
every day, and white nansook, piqué, and embroidery 
for best dresses, 

Op Svusscriser.—Get satin-finished lustrous gros 
grain for your new dress, and let it be either sapphire 
blue or black, and trim it with satin-cord passemen- 
terie. There are agencies all over the country for 
Harper's Bazar patterns. 

M. L.—Do not wear puffed sleeves with your plump 
arms. The coat sleeve with slight fullness in the arm- 
hole is becoming alike to stout and slender arms. 

DruemMa.—Your guipure lace is all right, and should 
be made into full frills. 

Peretexep HovseKxerrer.— Have either Madras 
muslin or white grenadine curtains for your cottage 
parlor. Dark wood picture-frames suspended by gilt 
or silver wire, also velvet frames of olive, or dark blue, 
or green, will look well on your pink-tinted walls. The 
furniture covering of raw silk need only have a little 
pink in a great deal of olive, and contrasts of clear 
blue will be pretty with it. Do not have cornices for 
any curtains, much less for thin scrim ones. If you 
like a heavier effect at top, have a plush valance 
straight across, and embroider it slightly. Get safety- 
pins made on purpose, or clamps, to fasten rings to 
your scrim curtains, and make them very fall in order 
to have nice folds. Have your mantle Jambrequin 
match the plush valance. Any good stationer will 
supply you with Christmas and other auniversary 
cards. 

Groro.—If you would have curved locks on your 
temples, and comb your hair on top of the forehead 
back in a soft waved Pompadonr style, it would suit 
your baby face. Make your black bunting with pleat- 
ed skirt and panier polonaise. 

Low.—Use your bright blue silk for the pleated 
flounces of a skirt that has a bine nans’ veiling polo- 
naise above it. If you like contrasts, have Manila- 
color for the wool polonaise instead of bine, and trim 
with embroidery to match. 

Constant Reaper.—You will find all needful in- 
formation in the article on Card Etiquette in Bazar 
No, 29, Vol. XIV. Turning down the end like that of 
your inclosnre has no generally accepted significance. 

M. F. R.—We do not reply by mail. The black gros 
grain is the best choice, but use embroidery or Spanish 
lace trimming instead of velvet. An olive or gray-blue 
silk or else satin Surah will be your colored dress, 
Make it with a puffed front, panier drapery, and cuirase 
waist. For the travelling dress have a brown cash- 
mere panier polonaise with embroidery to match, and 
a gros grain skirt. A Cheviot loose cloak, long, with 
square sleeves, is for travelling, with a small satin 
straw bonnet and velvet Alsacian bow of the same col- 
or. For your best bonnet have white English straw 
with white pompons, opal beads on the edge, with lace 
for trimming and for strings; line it with dark velvet 
of becoming color; then have a large round straw hat 
with ostrich plumes. Your cashmere is right. Geta 
foulard or a Louisine silk. A black mantle will suit 
all your dresses except your cashmere. Have some 
white muslin dresses. You can have all these dresses 
short, 
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LOSS OF THE “JEANNETTE.” 
See illustration on page 392. 
rT HE last act of the latest arctic tragedy com- 
mences with the abandonment of the luckless 
Jeannette by her gallant but unfortunate crew. 
Although the details of the fatal voyage have 
been often reported, it will not be out of place to 
briefly recapitulate the chief points in an ad- 
venture which began with high hopes, and ended 
in lamentable and irretrievable disaster. The 
Jeannette, which had already seen some arctic 
service as the Pandora, the exploring yacht of 
Sir Allan Young, was fitted out for her polar 
expedition at San Francisco, and sailed for her 
northern cruise on the 8th of July, 1879. The 
expenses were borne by Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett. The vessel was commanded by Lieutenant 
De Long and five officers ; the crew consisted of 
twenty-four picked men. Dr, Raymond L. New- 
comb and Mr. Collins accompanied the expedi- 
tion for the purpose of making scientific observa- 
tions. After embarking at St. Michael’s, Alaska, 
a team of forty dogs, with two drivers, the Jean- 
nette, on the 28th of August, passed through Beh- 
ring Straits, and cruised along the coast to the 
westward, where the crew discovered the camp 
in which Dr. Nordenskjéld, of the Vega, had 
passed the long arctic six months’ winter. Leav- 
ing the land of the Chatches, the adventurers 
steered for Wrangell Land, and on the 6th of 
September De Long, directing the vessel from the 
crow’s-nest, entered what he hoped was the lead 
between the Siberian and American ice-packs. 
On the same night, however, the Jeannette was 
frozen in. From that time till the final catas- 
trophe, twenty-two long months, the explorers lived 
imbedded in ice and in constant peril. The land 
of Herald Island, twenty-two miles away, could not 
be reached, for the drifting ice prevented the use 
of boats, and a long stretch of open water stopped 
all attempts to travel thither by sledges. 

Huge masses of ice constantly threatened to 
crush in the sides of the ship, and the enormous 
pressure made her keel over, The changes in 
the ice-fields were rapid and appalling. A thun- 
dering sound would be heard, and mountains ‘of 
ice started up from what had been smooth level. 
At other times the ice would crack, and volumes 
of vapor would pour out of the crevices. In No- 
vember the ice began to break up. Fora few days 
the helpless Jeannette drifted, only to be speedily 
imprisoned once more in her glacial fetters, It 
was a time of terrible anxiety, the crushing press- 
ure of the ice was fiercer than ever, the deck 
planks started up, and the fastenings cracked 
like rifle-shots in the vise-like embrace of the ice- 
fields. Each man lay down, as if on the eve of a 
battle, with his knapsack by his side, and the 
dogs and sledges were kept in’ constant readi- 
ness. In January, 1880, their troubles were ag- 
gravated by the vessel springing aleak, which 
compelled the crew for the remaining sixteen 
months to keep the pumps constantly at work. 
Hopes were entertained that with the return of 
summer she might be released, but it was found 
that the floe was quietly drifting back the way it 
had come the previous winter. No change took 
place in the condition of the vessel, The spring of 
1881 found her drifting once more on the old track. 

On the 11th of July, 1G., De Long perceived 
that the final moment had come. He and his 
crew left the Jeannette to her inevitable fate. 
“We were not a moment too soon,” stated Lieu- 
tenant Danenhower. “ Dragging our boats to an 
adjoining ice-floe, we saw the Jeannette’s last ef- 
forts of resistance. Slowly her sides gave way, 
and a towering mass of ice fell over and buried 
her from sight forever. After a terrible strug- 
gle, suffering hardships of a nature that no hu- 
man e can tell, we reached open water. 
Then for one hundred days we continued our 
journey, keeping our course in the open boats to 
the south and west, sometimes dragging them 
over the ice, sometimes wet, always hungry, but 
still hopeful of reaching land. We had plenty 
of bad weather. On the night of the 12th of 
September we had a furious gale, and the three 
boats were separated. At about dusk the cap- 
tain stood up in the boat and made a motion for 
us to separate. Four days later my boat reached 
the Siberian coast. . . .Our landing was made near 
the mouth of the Lena.” The three boats were 
commanded by Captain De Long, Lieutenant Dan- 
enhower, and Lieutenant Chipp. The last boat 
was never seen after the gale. The last glimpse 
of it showed its crew letting down the sail. Cap- 
tain De Long landed at the mouth of the Lena, 
but did not succeed in reaching any inhabited 
spot. His bedy and those of his companions 
have been discovered by the search party organ- 
ized by the survivors in the boat commanded by 
Lieutenant Danenhower, with whom was Chief- 
Engineer Melville. Danenhower and his party 
managed to reach Boloemga, where they received 
all hospitality from the Russian authorities, who 
conveyed them to Yakutsk. During the whole 
of the voyage the striviest en had been 
maintained, and, to the credit of all, only one pun- 
ishment was inflicted. Very little was ob- 
tained, although during the first year seals could 
be procured, and furnished both food and cloth- 
ing. A number of ee ee, observa- 
tions were made, especially by Lieutenant 
Chipp respecting the disturbance of the galva- 
nometer by the auroras. 

While Melville set out on the search for his 
missing comrades, Lieutenant Danenhower, Dr. 
Newcomb, and the other survivors proceeded to 
Irkutsk, and thence to St. Petersburg, where on 
May 22 the Czar and Czarina received them. 
From St. Petersburg they proceeded to Liverpool, 
thence to New York, which they reached May 28. 
They were received with open arms by their kin- 
dred. and friends, and with high honors by the 
whole community. Lieutenant Danenhower’s 
eyes are in a bad condition, and he is likely to 
lose the left one; and one of his comrades is 
hopelessly insane. 





FAVORS AND BONBONNIERES. 


RULY “the world is very young for its age.” 
We are never too old to admire a pretty fa- 
vor or a tasteful bonbonniére ; and looking back 
over the winter, we remember as amongst the 
most charming of the favors those with flowers 
painted upon silken banners, with the owner’s 
name intertwined. The technical difficulties of 
painting upon silk are somewhat conquered, one 
would think, in looking at the endless favors com- 
posed of flowers and satin on the lunch tables. 
Little boxes covered with silk, in eight and six 
sided forms, with panels let in, on which are paint- 
ed acorns and oak leaves, rose-buds or lilies, and 
always the name or the cipher of the recipient, 
are very pretty. 
favorite offering in silk, satin, plush, and velvet, 
in covered egg-shaped boxes containing bonbons ; 
these, laid in a nest of gold and silver threads in 
a cloisonné basket, afford a very pretty souvenir 
to carry home from a luncheon. 

Menu-holders of delicate gilt-work are also add- 
ed to the other favors. These pretty little things 
sometimes uphold a photograph, or a porcelain 
plate on which is painted the lady’s name, and 
also a few flowers. These little porcelain cards 
are not larger than a visiting-card, but are often 
very artistic. Then the famous and familiar horse- 
shoe, in silver or silver gilt, holding up the menu 
card, is also a pretty favor, and a very nice one 
to carry home, as it becomes a pen-holder when 
it is put on the writing-table. Wire rests shaped 
like those used for muskets in barrack yards are 
also used for the name and menu cards. Pla- 
teaux, shells, baskets, figurettes, vases holding 
flowers, dolphins, Tritons, swans, sea animals (in 
crockery), roses which open and disclose the 
sugar-plums, sprays of coral, and gilt conch 
shells are all pretty, especially when filled with 
flowers. 

Baskets in endless variety are almost universal. 
One tied with a broad ribbon at the side has a very 
nice effect as a work-basket afterward. Open- 
work baskets lined with crimson or scarlet or 
pink or blue plush, and relined with silver paper 
to protect the plums, are very tasteful. Silvered 
and gilded beetles or butterflies are often fasten- 
ed on the outside of these baskets. A very pret- 
ty basket is one hung between three handles or 
poles, and filled with flowers or candies. 

Moss -covered trays with piles of chocolates 
like ammunition are very effective. Dried grass- 
es and straw are added to these decorations with 
effect. 

Wheelbarrows of tiny size for flowers are fa- 
vorite favors. They are made of straw-work, en- 
tirely gilded, or painted black or brown, picked 
out with gilding; or one might be pale green, 
with a bordering of brown, A very pretty one 
may be made of old cigar-box wood ; on one side 
a monogram in red and gold, on the other a spray 
of autumn leaves. Carved-wood barrows, fitted 
with tin inside, may be graced with a growing 
plant, like stephanotis, hyacinths, ferns, ivy, or 
any other hardy plant, and are very pleasing 
souvenirs. 

The reticules and chatelaines are endless, At 
a very expensive luncheon, twenty-four silk reti- 
cules a foot square, each one painted with an ex- 
quisite landscape, and trimmed with gold braid, 
were presented, filled with Maillard confectionery. 
These lovely reticules may be of any shape. A 
very handsome one is an eight-sided melon-shaped 
bag of black satin, each compartment painted 
with scarlet flowers. A pretty design is to make 
the bag of silk, with a braiding of gold; plush 
and brocade are used also, and very nice designs 
are made of Turkish towelling, with appliqué of 
some bright color braided on. Gray jean, bor- 
dered with a color and fringed, also makes a 
pretty reticule for candies. For these and for 
banner screens the variety is endless, and the 
taste of the young ladies can well go on in- 
venting. 

In the winter shaded satin muffs in which was 
concealed a bonbonniére proved the elegant and 
useful present which made twenty-eight ladies 
happy. These are easily made in the house, and 
a plush muff with a bird’s head was a favorite 
“favor” last winter. 

A pair of bellows is a favorite bonbonniére. 
These can be bought at the confectioner’s better 
than they can be made, but if one is ingenious, 
a little pasteboard, gilt paper, silk, and glue will 
enable one to turn out a very pretty little knick- 
knack of this kind. However, the French do 
these so much better than we do that a lady 
giving a lunch party had better buy all her fa- 
vors at some wholesale place. There is no such 
wholesale economy as this, for at the retail 
stores they double the price. Bronze, iron, and 
glass are all pressed into the service, and we 
have at one lunch a whole military armament of 
cannon, muskets, swords, bronze helmets, tazza 
for jewelry, miniature cases, inkstands, powder 
boxes, and whole suits of armor, all to hold a few 
sugar-plums. 

At a christening party all the favors savor of 
the nursery—splendid cradles of flowers, a bas- 
sinette of brilliante trimmed with ribbons for a 
bonbonniére, powder boxes, puffs, little socks fill- 
ed with sugar instead of little feet, infant’s 
cloak, standing on end (really over pasteboard), 
infant’s hood, and even the flannel shirt has 
been copied. Of course the baptismal dish and 
silver cup are easily imitated. 

Perfumery is introduced in little cut-glass bot- 
tles, in leaden tubes like paint tubes, in the per- 
fumed artificial flowers, in sachets of powder, 
and in the handles of fans. 

Boxes of satin-wood, small wood covers for 
music, and blotting cases, painted by hand, are 
very much admired. The boxes and book covers 
can be bought plain, and ornamented by the 
young artists of the family. Nothing is prettier 
than the owl sitting on an ivy vine for one of 
these boxes. The ovvl, indeed, has played a very 
conspicuous part at the modern dinner table and 


The Easter-egg has long been a | 





luncheon. 
foolish at the same time fits him for modern so- 


His power of looking wise and being 


ciety. He enters upon it as a pepper caster, a 
feathered bonbonniére, a pickle-holder (in china), 
and is drawn, painted, and photographed in every 
style. A pun is made on his name: “Should 
owled acquaintance be forgot?” ete. He is a fa- 
vorite in jewelry, and is often carved in jade. 
Indeed, the owl is having his day, having had the 
night always to himself. 

The squirrel, the dog, “the frog that. would 
a-wooing go,” the white duck, the pig, and the 
mouse are all represented in china, and in the 
various silks and gauzes of French taste, or in 
their native skins, or as people fancy. Bears 
with ragged staffs stand guard over a modern 
plate of faience, as they do over the gates of 
Warwick Castle. Cats mewing, catching mice, 
playing on the Jew’s-harp, elephants full of 
choicest confectionery, lions and tigers with choc- 
olate insides, and even the marked face and long 
hair of Oscar Wilde, have been done into favors, 
the last holding within its ample cranium cara- 
way seeds instead of brains. 

The green enamelled dragon-fly, grasshoppers 
and beetles, flies and wasps, moths and butter- 
flies, bright-tinted mandarin ducks, peacocks, and 
ostriches, tortoises cut in pebbles or made of 
pasteboard, shrimps and crabs, all do coldly fur- 
nish forth the lunch table as favors and bonbon- 
niéres. Then come plaster or pasteboard gondo- 
las, skiffs, wherries, steam-ships, and ferry-boats, 
all made with wondrous skill, and freighted with 
caramels. Then imitation rackets, battledoor and 
shuttlecock, hoops and sticks, castanets, cup and 
ball, tambourines, guitars, violins, hand-organs, 
banjos, and drums are favorite favors. 

Little statuettes of Kate Greenaway’s quaint 
children now appear as favors, and are very charm- 
ing. These fancies come also on colored satin, on 
plush or leather ; they are embossed on morocco- 
leather writing-books ; they are reproduced on chi- 
na, and in biscuit, and on wall-paper and ladies’ 
dresses. Nor is that “ flexible curtain,” the fan, 
left out. Those of paper, pretty but not expen- 
sive, are very common favors. - But the opulent 
offer very pretty satin fans painted with the re- 
cipient’s monogram, or else a fan which will 
match flowers and dress. Lace fans, and those 
of tortoise-shell and carved ivory and sandal- 
wood, have been.#ffered, but they are too osten- 
tatious, Let us say to the givers of feasts, Be not 
too ostentatious, but if you offer a fan, offer one 
that is good for something, not a thing which 
breaks with the “ first fall.” 

A very pretty set of favors, called “ fairies,” 
are little groups of children painted on muslin, 
with a background of ribbon. The. muslin is so 
thin that the children seem floating on air, The 
lady’s name is also painted on the ribbon. 

We find that gentlemen’s favors, as_sunflow- 
ers, pincushions, small purses, scarf pins, and 
sleeve-buttons, are more useful than those be- 
stowed upon ladies, and not so ornamental. 

Very pretty baskets called Awits (the baskets 
used by the vine-growers to carry up earth for 
the roots of the vines) are made of straw orna- 
mented with artificial flowers and grasses, and 
filled with bonbons, 

Little Leghorn hats, trimmed with pompons of 
muslin in blue, pink, or white, are filled with nat- 
ural flowers, and hung on the arm. These are 
lovely varieties, 

Fruits—the apple, pear, orange, and plum, de- 
lightfully realistic—are made of composition, and 
open, disclosing most unexpected seeds. 

A trowel of wood artistically painted, a knife, 
fork, and spoon of the same, a pair of oars, all 
claim a passing notice as artistic novelties. 

Bags of plush and silk embroidered with daisies 
are very handsome and expensive favors. These 
bags, heavily trimmed with lace, cost four dollars 
apiece, but are sold a little cheaper by the dozen. 
Blue sashes, with flowers painted on paper (and 
attached to the sash a paper on which may be 
written the menu), come at eighteen dollars a doz- 
en. A dish of snails, fearfully realistic, comes at 
one dollar a plate. The fruits are eighteen dol- 
larsadozen. Fans can be bought anywhere from 
twelve up to a hundred dollars a dozen. 

A thousand dollars is no unusual price for a 
luncheon, including flowers and favors, for eight- 
een to twenty-four guests. Indeed, a luncheon 
was given last winter at which the lady offered a 
prize for copies in miniature of the musical in- 
struments used in Patience, They were furnish- 
ed to her for three hundred dollars, The names 
of these now almost obsolete instruments were 
rappaka, tibia, archlute, tambours, kiffar, quin- 
teme, rehal, tuckin, archviola, lyra, serpentine, 
chluy, viola da gamba, balalaika, gong, ravana- 
stron, monochord, shopkar. The “archlute” is 
the mandoline. They represented all countries, 
and were delicate specimens of toy handiwork. 

We have not entered into the vast field of 
glass, china, porcelain, cloisonné, Dresden, faience, 
jugs, boxes, plates, bottles, and vases, which are 
all used as favors. Indeed, it would be impossi- 
ble to describe the half of the fancies which min- 
ister to modern extravagance. The bonbonniére 
can cost anywhere from five to five hundred dol- 
lars ; fifty dollars for a satin box filled with candy 
is not an uncommon pri Sometimes, when the 
box is of oxidized silver, a quaint copy of a veri- 
table antique of Benvenuto Cellini, this price is 
not too much; when it is a thing which tarnishes 
in a month, it seems ridiculously extravagant. 

We have seen very pretty artistic cheap favors. 
Reticules made of bright cotton, or silk handker- 
chiefs with borders ; cards painted by the artistic 
girls of the family; palm-leaf fans covered with 
real flowers, or painted with imitation ones; sun- 
flowers of pasteboard, with portfolios behind 
them ; pretty little parasols of flowers ; Little Red 
Riding-hood, officiating as a receptacle for stray 
pennies ; Japanese tea-pots, with the “ cozy” made 
at home; little doyleys wrought in charming cop- 
ies from “ Pretty Peggy”—all the work of loving 
fingers, “ without money and without price.” 
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THE “LADY MAUD”: 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


I awoke very much refreshed, and found the 
sunshine pouring strongly into the hut, and my- 
self alone. I got up and went out, and saw Sir 
Mordaunt leaning against one of the trees to the 
right of the hut, watching the rest of the party, 
who were variously employed about the beach. 
We shook hands warmly, and I asked him how 
he did. He told me that he had slept well, and 
felt heartier, and he certainly looked so. 

I judged by the sun that the morning was not 
far advanced, for which I was very thankful, as 
there was a great deal to be done that day. The 
first thing that took my eye was a fire burning at 
the foot of the little hill facing the sea. A num- 
ber of pieces of rock had been piled into a 
square, and the fire made up in it. There wasa 
quantity of brush-wood in heaps near the fire, and 
Norie, coming at that moment with a bundle of 
the wood, and flinging it down, made me see how 
he was employing himself. The smoke of tho 
fire went up in a straight line, for there was not 
a breath of air. The sea lay like oil slowly wav- 
ing. It was of a most deep and beautiful blue 
beyond the reef, though the cloudless sky was a 
light silvery azure. The water broke in long 
flashing ripples on the reef, and rolled up the 
beach in little breakers. 

Tripshore and Hunter were busy among r 
quantity of wreckage, a good portion of whic! 
had been collected whilst I was asleep. Abo 
a stone’s-throw from where I stood were Mr 
Stretton and Ada Tuke, the former kneeling, b 
what doing I could not perceive. Beyond the 
was Carey, spreading some wearing apparel 
the sun. 

Having exchanged a few words with Sir 
daunt, I walked over to the ladies, and then # 
what they were about. A deck plank lay wn 
the sand, and upon it Mrs. Stretton was chopag 
up some beef fat out of the cask. A flour sk 
stood alongside, and on looking at it I perewed 
it was the cask I had found during my wich. 
After exchanging greetings, and hearing thevhad 
slept well and felt well, I expressed my happness 
that we should have found the cask of flour 

“The salt-water has got to the outer portons 
of it,” said Mrs. Stretton; “but the flour is dry 
in the middle. I believe by mixing both parts, 
and kneading them well with fresh-water, we 
shall not notice the salt when we have baked them 
in cakes with this fat.” 

I called to Tripshore to tell me where the tel- 
escope was, and ascended the hill with it. The 
moment I pointed. it in the quarter where the 
others had seen the shadow on the preceding 
day, I saw the land; but I could make nothing 
of it beyond observing that it was full twenty 
miles distant, and either a mere rock or else a hill 
on an island, the lower portions of which were in- 
visible. I carefully searched the rest of the ho- 
rizon, but could discover nothing, and came back 
again to the point of land. I struggled with my 
memory to fashion a mental picture of the Baha- 
mas, My having studied the chart so closely on 
board the yacht helped me a great deal; but 
though I figured all the larger islands, such as 
Abaco, San Salvador, Eleuthera, and the islands 
as low as the Caicos Passage, yet I could not 
even faintly recall the bearings of the islets and 
cays. Nor indeed. would it have served me had 
Lbeen able to do so; for I had no idea of our 
latitude and longitude, and no means of deter- 
mining our position. Yet in spite of this I kept 
on conjecturing and wondering, and asking my- 
self if that land could really be one of the greater 
and inhabited islands, and whether in that hope 
it would be wise to venture for it on a raft. 

But. the idea of a raft recalled our project of 
the preceding. night—a good idea, it seemed to 
me, and full of promise. So I shut up the glass, 
and joined Tripshore and Hunter, who, as I have 
said, were at work among the wreckage, selecting 
wood for the raft. As I advanced toward them 
I caught sight of a strange-looking object, re- 
sembling a big capsized tub, about fifty yards 
away, in the direction of the wreck. I went to 
see what it was, and to my astonishment and de- 
light found it a great turtle, weighing, as I should 
have supposed from the appearance of it, not less 
than four hundred pounds. It was on its back, 
andalive. I was thunder-struck at first, and then 
filled with joy. This, to be sure, was one of the 
months in which the turtle on calm moonlight 
nights comes up the shore and lays its eggs 
in the sand. I might fairly suppose that since 
one was here, others were about, so that the idea 
of our perishing for want of food need no longer 
haunt me. 

I rejoined the men, and asked which of them 
had caught the turtle. 

“Tt was me, sir,” says Tripshore. “Half an 
hour after you had gone into the hut, I see that 
chap come up out o’ the water. He made me 
look at him by hissing. He was like a small 
steam-engine slowly coming along out o’ the sea. 
I stood stock-still till he was well ashore, then 
picks upa piece o’ timber and gets to leeward of 
him, and shoving the timber under him, I worked 
and sweated until I managed to heave him over 
on his back. But, Lord! the weight of him!” 

“He’s full of soup and meat,” said I, “and 
his shell should serve as a tank, And now, my 
lads, what do you find handy among this raffle ?” 

“ All that we want, sir,” responded Hunter. 

This was evident, for there was a great quan- 
tity of timber, and some of it in big pieces. 
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Among the stuff were the spars I had secured 
overnight. 
unbent the sails, and snugged away the runnin 
gear that had been attached to the canvas. 
saw, however, that if we were to get our raft 
afloat after we had built it, we must construct it 
down in the bight of land where the water was 
smooth; and explaining this to the men, we set 
to work to convey the material to that place. 
This took us an hour; but at the end of that 
time we had lashed and nailed three large pieces 
of timber into the form of a triangle for the 
foundations of the raft, and we had got this afloat 
in the smooth water, when Norie shouted to us 
that the cakes were baked. 

We thereupon quitted our work, and after cool- 
ing our faces in the salt-water, we walked to the 
hut, where we found the rest of the party waiting 
for us to come. 

There stood eight brown cakes, smelling very 
good indeed, upon a plank. I opened two tins 
of meat, and divided the contents. We then pour- 
ed some sherry into the water in the kettle, and 
breakfast was ready. But first Sir Mordaunt ask- 
ed us to join him in a prayer, which was the wish 
of us all; so we knelt, whilst he prayed aloud, 
putting up such a petition as I need not repeat 
the language of, though any man who can im- 
agine himself in our situation will understand its 
character, 

This done, we fell to our repast, the dog getting 
his bit of salt meat as usual. I praised the cakes 
highly. To be sure, they were a bit salt, but not 
disagreeably so. 

“ Pity some "baccy don’t come ashore, sir,” said 
Bn with a languishing look at the sea. 

was my want too. of the hardships 
of those hard times was the being without to- 
baceo. I sat next to Sir Mordaunt, and whilst 
we were breakfasting he asked me what scheme 
I and the seamen were carrying out. I told him 
what our idea was, and he and the others seemed 
greatly struck by it. 

“ Tt’s a fine notion,” said Norie. ‘“ There’s ev- 
ery chance of the raft being sighted. Can you 
carve letters upon wood, Walton ?” 

“T have never tried,” said I. ‘“ But I dare say 
I can.” 

“Let me have that job,” he exclaimed. “I 
can carve letters very well. Tell me what to say, 
and after breakfast I'll set to work.” 

I proposed an inscription, and asked if it would 
do. There was a short debate, but nobody seem- 
ed able to improve upon it, and so my suggestion 
was adopted. Norie drew a pencil from his pock- 
et and scribbled down the words on the deck 
plank. I then, in a low voice, told Sir Mordaunt 
that we meant to lash a dead body to the raft, and 
explained our reason. The idea shocked him, 
just as it had shocked me, but his judgment 
promptly appreciated the value of the scheme. 

“We'll say nothing to the women about that 
part,” said I. “They must be drawn aside whilst 
we make the body fast.” 

“But they will see it as the raft floats away,” 
said he. 

“Why, perhaps they will,” I answered; “but 
distance will soften the horror.” 

Here Tripshore jumped up. “Me and Tom’s 
all ready, sir.” I rose too, but the baronet put 
his hand on my arm. 

“ Pray let us have the service we spoke of,” he 
exclaimed, with a most imploring face. 

I could not resist his appeal, precious as the 
time was. Turning to the men, I said: 

“Sir Mordaunt wishes us to join him in a fu- 
neral service over poor Lady Brookes’s remains. 
We owe it to her memory, my lads, and to our 
affection for the kind and large-hearted gentleman 
whose loss is the cruelest a man can bear.” 

Tripshore looked willing at once; but Hunter, 
a rough-fibred man, seemed impatient, though he 
said nothing. I took up Carey’s Prayer-book, of 
which the print was not illegible, though parts 
of it were a good deal smeared through the soak- 
ing salt-water, and giving the baronet my arm, 
we stepped into the sunshine, followed by the 
others, and walked to the place where Lady 
Brookes lay buried. The sand was heaped where 
the body was, which enabled us to form a circle 
round the grave. Sir Mordaunt read the service 
himself. He pronounced the words firmly, but 
with a most affecting spirit of devotion, omitting 
certain solemn parts, which would have been su- 
perfluous under the circumstances. I feared he 
would have broken down before he got to the 
end, but he struggled on manfully, though sever- 
al times, when he raised his face, I saw the tears 
on his cheeks. I can not conceive a more pa- 
thetic figure than he made. Bare-headed, in his 
shirt sleeves, his long beard accentuating his hag- 
gard features, his humid eyes, his hands grasping 
the Prayer-book often thrown up in an imploring 
gesture when he removed his gaze from the page 
to fix it upon the bright blue sky—lI say it would 
have melted an iron heart to have seen him. And 
into this service there entered an element—of 
horror shall I call it?—that would be absent 
from the usual ceremony. I mean we could not 
think of the poor body lying at our feet without 
reflecting that there she was, dressed as in life, 
uncoffined, separated from us by a thin layer of 
sand, such as a breeze of wind might easily scat- 
ter, and leave her exposed in her dreadful lone- 
someness. When I remembered her terrors, the 
fright the thunder-storm had caused her, her 
swooning away because she had not the nerve 
to hear of the sufferings a fellow-creature—one 
of her own sex, too—had endured, I thought, 
“Great God! could she but see herself now!” 

When the service was over the two seamen 
and I went back to the raft, leaving the baronet 
and the women at the grave, and Norie to carve 
the letters and mind the fire, which I told him to 
feed with damp stuff, to raise a thick smoke. 

I have said that we had already laid the foun- 
dations of the raft in the form of a triangle. I 
recommended this shape because it gave a kind 
of bows to the raft, and I believed that by affix- 


The men had dragged them ashore, - 





ing a broad plank of wood as an immovable rud- 
der at the broad end, the thing would blow along 
steadily. We had plenty of nails and spikes, 
and the frame of the raft being afloat, we soon 
decked it. Of course the work was exceeding- 
ly rough, but that we cared nothing about, pro- 
viding we made it strong enough to hold. The 
raft being completed, we set to work to rig her. 
We took the yacht’s foretop-gallant yard and 
securely nailed to it the best and lightest piece 
of stuff we could come at to serve asa yard. To 
this we bent the top-gallant sail, and all three of 
us buckling to it, stepped the yard that was to 
serve as a mast into a crevice in the middle of the 
raft, where we securely wedged and then stayed it. 

Although this deseription may run glibly, the 
job was a hard one, because our tools were few, 
and little to the purpose. The morning passed 
quickly whilst we were at work, and in the mid- 
dle of it a pleasant breeze sprang up in the north- 
west, and kept the sea shivering as though the 
sunlight flashed in a mighty field of diamonds. 
It carried the smoke of the fire across the water 
in steel-blue coils, which looked to be leagues 
long, and which I was forever breaking off my 
work to glance at. 

We had scarcely set the mast up on the raft 
and secured it, when Norie, accompanied by Miss 
Tuke, came down to us, carrying a piece of deck 
plank. 

“ Here’s the inscription,” said he, looking well 
pleased with his work; and he put the board 
down on the sand that we might see it. The 
letters were bold, well cut, and each as long as my 
thumb. The inscription ran thus: 


“Juty —, 18—. 
A Banama Cay. 


*Lapy Maup’ WRECKED ON 
Eigut survivors. Save vs.” 


There were a great many letters in this, and I 
was astonished at the rapidity and accuracy with 
which they had been carved. 

“It would have taken me two days,” I said, 
“and then perhaps no one would be able to 
read it.” 

I gave the board to Tripshore, who nailed it 
at the mast-head by standing on Hunter’s shoul- 


ers. 

“Why couldn't you build a raft big enough to 
carry us all away, Mr. Walton ?” said Miss Tuke. 

“We mustn’t venture it yet,” I replied. “ No- 
thing but the certainty of perishing here should 
make us face the peril of going afloat on a raft.” 

“ But is it likely,” said she, “ that we should be 
on the water long without meeting a ship?” 

“Ah!” I replied, “if I could foretell that, I 
should know what to do.” 

“ We can not go on stopping here,” she exclaim- 
ed, piteously, clasping her hands. 

“No, and we don’t intend to stop,” said I. 
“Look at the noble signal that smoke is making 
as it stretches across the ocean. Who knows but 
that at this very moment it may be seen, and help 
coming? And see that message,” I added, point- 
ing to the board the men were affixing to the 
mast-head of the raft, “which will shortly be 
afloat, and which, for all we can tell, may be the 
means of delivering us from this island before 
another day is passed. Don’t lose heart,” said 
I, tenderly, taking her hand and looking earnest- 
ly ather. “Your courage has been our mainstay 
all through. Don’t fail us when we most want 
you.” 

She colored up a little, and averted her face, 
but made no reply. I beckoned to Norie, and 
drawing him aside, told him in a few words what 
we were about to do, and begged him to go to Sir 
Mordaunt and ask him to draw the women into 
the hut, or keep them apart from us and out of 
sight until we had done. He walked off, and in 
a minute or two Sir Mordaunt called Miss Tuke, 
who left us. Presently I saw the baronet, lean- 
ing on his niece’s arm, and accompanied by Mrs. 
Stretton and Carey, move slowly toward the in- 
terior of the island, as if he had a mind to see the 
place; and the moment they disappeared we set 
to work. 

The rigidity of the body I had buried during the 
preceding night determined me not to disturb it. 
I explained this to the seamen, and Tripshore 
said he believed that poor Jim Wilkinson would 
make the best body for our purpose. The two 
corpses had been buried above high-water mark, 
and the places where they lay were distinguish- 
able by the appearance of the sand there. But the 
men could not remember in which of the graves 
Wilkinson’s body was, and therefore we had to 
clear away the sand to find it out. 

Every nerve, every fibre, in my body seemed to 
shrivel and shrink up at the bare contemplation 
of exposing the poor fellows’ remains, but I would 
not suffer my inward loathing and horror to mas- 
ter me. I was persuaded that the raft, if sight- 
ed, would serve our purpose more effectually if it 
carried a dead body than if it went bare; and the 
needs of eight human lives in dire peril, and with- 
out any prospect of preservation if help was not 
summoned, determined me to persevere in our 
scheme. 

Tripshore was deadly pale, and worked with a 
dogged resolution, as if, like me, he would not 
permit his feelings to master him. Hunter show- 
ed no emotion at all. Happily, the first grave we 
uncovered contained Wilkinson’s body. We raised 
it, and dusted the sand from its face, and carried 
it to the raft. I should have been willing to let 
it lie on its back, with a piece of canvas over its 
face; but Hunter, with whom this sclieme had 
originated, said : 

“No, no, sir; let’s do the job thoroughly. He 
must be fixed sitting upright, and then they'll 
think him alive, and bear down. If they see him 
on his back, they'll say, ‘Oh, he’s dead,’ and sail 
away.” 

I could not deny that he was right; so we sat 
the body up with its back to the mast, and lashed 
it in that posture; but so dreadful an object did 
it look that I was oppressed with a deadly giddi- 
ness and sickness after we had completed the 





loathsome business, and had to sit for a while 
and keep my eyes closed. 

Nothing now remained to be done but to make 
the clews of the sail fast and send the raft adrift. 
The first was easy enough, but the other very dif- 
ficult, for, calm as it was, the ground - swell be- 
twixt the beach and the reef was tolerably heavy, 
and would quickly drive the raft ashore and 
strand her if we did not mind. To guard against 
this, we carried a line round the mast, keeping 
both ends in our hands, and arming ourselves 
with pieces of timber to shove her clear, we 
scrambled across the limb of land, and reached 
the extreme point of it, where we hauled upon 
the line and brought the raft abreast. Then, 
unreeving the line, we went into the water as 
high as our waists, and by dint of shoving got the 
raft clear, when her sail at once caught the wind, 
and away she crawled, dead to leeward, but very 
steadily, the long rudder-like board astern of her 
heading her perfectly straight, and the dead body 
sitting in the shadow of the sail like a living 
man. 

We scrambled back again to the beach, and 
mounted the hill to watch her, Norie joining us, 
and bringing the telescope with him. Sir Mor- 
daunt and the women were coming slowly along 
from the west side of the island, but observing 
me to motion and point, they hurried their pace ; 
but before they reached the hut they stopped and 
stood looking at the raft, that would be visible to 
them from that point. I saw Miss Tuke turn to 
her uncle, and then point to us and then at the 
raft, clearly astonished at the sight of the man on 
board, and wondering who it could be. Norie, 
before joining us, had hove a quantity of damp 
brush-wood on to the fire, that sent up a dense 
column of smoke that arched over into a beauti- 
ful bend when it reached a short height, and went 
blowing along the sea, casting a long black shadow 
upon the water, in the very middle of which the 
raft crawled steadily forward, like a cart going 
along a straight road. The shadow on her made 
her an extraordinarily clear figure against the 
blue water and the sky of the horizon. I was 
sure that no ship, keeping anything like a good 
lookout, could miss her; and as she went further 
and further away, and became smaller upon the 
flashing waters of the southeast,I felt a new 
stirring of life in me: hope grew buoyant, and 
for a little time at least I was more light-hearted 
than I had been, ay, ever since that gale had 
burst upon the Lady Maud, and driven us in dark- 
ness into these dangerous waters. 

The three of us who had built that raft stood 
watching her until she was a mere speck in the 
wake of the smoke. Then muttering an earnest 
prayer to God that she might effect our purpose, 
I went down the hill, the seamen following me. 

Catching sight of the turtle as I walked, I told 
Hunter to kill it: first, because I knew it is a 
cruel thing to keep those animals long on their 
back ; and secondly, because its meat would save 
the other provisions, and be a relish for us, who, 
Heaven knows, stood in need of any comfort in 
that way that we could come at. I was in no 
mood to watch him destroy the creature, so I 
walked over to the trees under whose shadow Sir 
Mordaunt and the others were resting themselves. 
On my drawing near, Miss Tuke asked me eager- 
ly who the person was that had gone away in the 
raft. I was obliged to tell her, but I did so with 
reluctance and a kind of shame. 

“ Was he dead?” she exclaimed, in a thrilling 
whisper, and grasping Mrs. Stretton’s hand. 

I exactly explained our motive, but the shock- 
ed expression lingered long in her face. 

I was worn out and overcome with the heat, 
and threw myself down upon the grass. Seeing 
my exhaustion, Mrs. Stretton filled a shell with 
sherry and water, and I swallowed the draught 
gratefully. She then came and sat by my side. 
I had had little to say to her since we had been 
cast ashore, and small leisure to observe her close- 
ly. She had removed her hat, one that Miss Tuke 
had given her, and which the sea had soaked 
without tearing from her head—I say, she had 
removed her hat when under the trees, and her 
thick, black, beautiful hair had come away from 
its fastenings, and hung about her in a manner 
that gave a peculiar power and a wild kind of 
spirit to her dark, handsome, and uncommon face. 

“You bear your sufferings with admirable 
courage,” said I. “Hard as our plight is, your 
trials have been so heavily in excess of ours that 
I can only admire and wonder at your fortitude 
and patience.” 

“Tt will not do to look back,” she answered. 
“We might humbly wish that God’s hand had 
fallen less heavily upon your poor friend, Mr. 
Walton.” 

“T hope,” said I—we spoke in a low voice 
that could not be overheard—“ that Miss Tuke 
does not think me wicked in helping to send a 
poor dead man in quest of succor. Heaven 
knows, whatever I have done, I have done for 
the best.” 

“Oh, be sure we all believe that,” said she, 
with a note of rich and tender gratitude in her 
voice. And after a short silence, she asked, 
“Do you think we shall ever get away from this 
island ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; for whether I thought so or 
not, the proper answer to her question was yes. 

“Sir Mordaunt frets cruelly over his wife,” 
she continued. “It is breaking his heart, I be- 
lieve, to think of her lying in the sand there in 
the condition in which she was buried. He told 
me you had promised to get the men to make a 
coffin for her. Can not that be done?” 

“Yes,” said I. “I had forgotten. After din- 
ner it shall be done. And by the look of the 
sun, it seems about time that we got our mid- 
day meal. How many cakes did you bake ?” 

“Enough for dinner and supper,” she replied. 

“Then let us get dinner now,” said 1; for by 
this time Hunter had done his business with the 
turtle, and with the help of Tripshore had dragged 
the great creature up to the hut. 





As there was nothing else cooked but the meat 
in the tins, we had some of that; but in order to 
save the slender stock, I asked Mrs. Stretton and 
Miss Tuke to devote themselves that afternoon to 
boiling some of the salt beef in the kettle—the 
only cooking utensil we possessed—and I like- 
wise requested Norie to cut up the turtle for salt- 
ing and drying. I then in a low voice told Sir 
Mordaunt that I had not forgotten my promise, 
and that I would set to work after dinner to 
build a coffin for his wife’s remains, . He press- 
ed my hand in silence. 

It was a bitter thing to look at our miserable 
repast, and round upon our rude hut, and recall 
the Lady Maud’s sumptuous cabin and plentiful 
good fare. Only a painter could give you any 
idea of the interior the hut presented, and of our 
appearance as we sat or stood, eating with our 
fingers. No one who has not suffered in that 
way can imagine what it is for the civilized in- 
stincts to find themselves abruptly and helplessly 
plunged into a state of pure barbarism. The 
women used the knives when eating, and man- 
aged with less discomfort now that they had the 
little cakes as platters for their portions of pre- 
served meat; but we males had to eat like monk- 
eys, that is, there was nothing for it but to use 
our fingers for forks, and to Sir Mordaunt, who 
was a most fastidious man in his habits, this tri- 
fling hardship was a sterner grievance than the 
being without a bed, or the having no coat nor hat 
to cover him. 

We made in that hut a complete picture of a 
shipwrecked party. Sir Mordaunt, as I say, was 
without coat or hat; I was in my bare feet; No- 
rie had not yet manufactured the extraordinary 
cap from a piece of canvas that he afterward 
wore. Though the sun had.dried our clothes, yet 
the salt-water had given them a most beggarly 
aspect, more especially the women’s. Then, as 
we had built the hut among the trees, we had 
the trunks of some of them standing among us 
and crowding the interior. Happily the grass 
made the ground a soft lodging; but taken alto- 
gether, the sail as a carpet, the yacht’s timbers 
nailed roughly to the trees, the trees in the midst 
of the hut, coupled with our melancholy figures, 
one lying, another standing, a third squatting, 
produced one of the wildest and most striking 
pictures that can be conceived. 

“I wonder,” says Norie, filling the shell with 
water from the kettle, and eying it with an air of 
rueful wonder—“ I wonder,” says he, “if such a 
calamity as this ever befell a yachting party be- 
fore ?” 

“Tt may well have happened,” said I. 

“And it may happen again, sir,” said Trip- 
shore. 

“Tf ever our misfortunes come to be known,” 
exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, “they should make 
yacht owners who undertake long cruises very 
cautious in their selection of skippers. And 
yet, Walton, as you know, I had the fullest con- 
fidence in Purchase. I never for a moment 
doubted that he was a first-rate navigator.” 

Tripshore looked at me. 

“ How long will it take the raft to get into the 
track of ships ?” asked Miss Tuke. 

This question started us on a new conjecture ; 
but it was quite impossible to arrive at any con- 
clusion, simply because we had no notion in what 
part of the Bahamas this island lay. : 

“Tf only the chart of these islands had heen 
washed ashore,” said I, “we should be a’.ie to 
form some idea how far distant the nearest in- 
habited land is by giving this rock a theoretical 
position. The only islands I can remember as 
inhabited are New Providence, Abaco, Andros, 
and Inagua. Of course there are others, but my 
memory does not carry them. Yet even the isl- 
ands I name run from the high north away south 
as far as the Windward Passage; consequently 
this cay can not be very far from one of them. 
But how does that one bear? How far is it ? 
How are we to reach it ?” 

“That's it, sir,” answered Hunter. “If them 
questions could be answered, there'd be no call 
to worrit ourselves long.” 

“Suppose a ship sights the raft, what will sho 
do ?” asked Mrs. Stretton. 

“Why, mum,” replied Tripshore, “ if her skip- 
per has eddication enough to read the board, and 
has a mind to help us, he’ll carry the board along 
with him to the port he puts into, and give in- 
formation there, and a wessel will be sent to look 
for us. Or if he’s bound on a long woyage, then 
I suppose he’d speak the first ship he met, and 
give her the news, who'd report the wreck on her 
arrival. That would be about it, sir, I think ?” 
said he to me. 

I answered yes, though if a government ship 
encountered the raft, she would probably start in 
quest of us at once. “ But,” said I, in a hopeful 
voice, “be the vessel that sights the raft what 
she will, help is sure to come ;” and so speaking, 
I went out of the hut, calling to Tripshore and 
Hunter to follow me. 

When I had them alone, I explained Sir Mor- 
daunt’s wish; and fancying that Hunter hung back 
from the job, as one that seemed to him of a sen- 
timental kind, and not to refer to our present 
needs nor to our prospects, I added that the bar- 
onet was sure to gratefully remember their ac- 
tion in this matter should we come to be rescued, 
and that they knew he was rich enough to make 
his gratitude a thing worth earning. 

Tripshore stood in no need of an incentive of 
this kind, but it put a heartiness into Hunter, who 
said “he was always agreeable to turn to and 
oblige people, more ’specially when they was his 
boss, as he still reckoned Sir Mordaunt to be; 
though he believed that when sailors was cast 
away as we was, the law left it to their own hop- 
tion whether they should continue as men, or be 
their own masters.” 

It was a dreadfully dismal job for persons in 
our situation to fall to. Nothing but my affec- 
tion for and sympathy with Sir Mordaunt could 
have induced me to take a part in such work. 
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“INSIDE THE HUT I FOUND MISS TUKE KNEELING ON THE SAIL, MAKING CAKES.”—Drawn.py W, Sr. J. Hanpre. 


We managed it by collecting a quantity of deck 
planks and nailing them together into a kind of 
long box. We worked close beside the grave, in 
the shadow of the hill. Indeed, out of that shad- 
ow we should not have been able to lift our hands, 
for the sun was fierce enough to roast us alive, 
and the gay wind that was blowing did not in the 
least degree qualify that scorching and blinding 
effulgence. In this tropical fiery splendor the 
coral sand tortured the eye that rested even an 
instant upon its giaring surface, whilst the sea in 
the south was a great tremulous blaze that seem- 
ed to fill the whole of that quarter with a fog of 
silver-white glory, so that the horizon all that way 
was as completely shut out as if a body of vapor 
had rolled down over it. Nevertheless, we work- 
ed very steadily; and indeed there was not much 
to be done, seeing that we did not stop to make 
the coffin sightly, but just nailed the boards rough- 
ly together, so that the poor remains could lie in 
the sand in a condition to be removed whenever 
the time arrived. 

None of the others came near us. Norie tend- 
ed the fire, but stopped short at that point. They 
all knew what we were doing, that we were en- 
gaged upon a solemn and dreadful task not pro- 
per to intrude on. 

I dare say we were an hour and a half in mak- 
ing that coffin, such as it was; but when it was 
finished, the worst part remained, . If it had been 
a hard trial to me to exhume the sailor’s corpse, 
I know no words to express my horror at having 
to lift up Lady Brookes's body from the sand. 
Yet I dared not say I would not help the men, 
lest they should turn and refuse to go on. 

No doubt I made more of it than I should under 
other circumstances. My nerves were unstrung 
by the trials and scenes and hardships we had 
gone through. Though I had been rendered 
somewhat suoyant in spirits by the raft going 
adrift, yet it was no more than a little fickle gleam 
of the sunshine of hope on my mind. It was 
clouded again, and my heart dark.. Besides, it 
was a mighty trial to look upon a human face 
coming blindly up out of the sand—a face whose 
lineaments would reflect the horror that they ex- 
cited in the imagination. Above all was it a 
mighty trial to look upon a face I had known in 
life, whose lustrous eyes had often met mine, 
whose voice I seemed to hear if I did but strain my 
fancy—to look, I say, upon that familiar face ap- 
pearing amid the sand, as the seamen carefully 
scratched about with their hands, disclosing first 
one part and then another of the body, until, my 
God! she lay there, a full-dressed woman, with 
her eyes blind with sand,and her hands by her 
side, and the rings sparkling upon her fingers ! 

T asked Hunter to remove the rings. He pull- 
ed, but they would not come away. 

“No matter,” said I. “Lift her gently, men, 
and lay her in the coffin.” 





This was done, and the coffin boarded up. We 
all three then went to work to deepen the grave, 
and having buried the coffin, left the dismal place. 

This job had heavily depressed me. We were 


| 


red-hot with the heat and the toil, and went for | 


a drink; but; in compliance with my. wish, Miss 


| mercy of the wind. 


Tuke and Mrs. Stretton had taken the kettle to | 


boil some salt beef, and so to slake our thirst we 


had to walk across the island in the broiling sun | 


to the well. . This was very. annoying, yet, except- 
ing that kettle, we had nothing in which we could 
store water.* 

As we went to the well I told Hunter to go to 
work presently and clean the flesh out of the 
shell of the turtle, and then the shell would-serve 
us for a tank. It was too great a tax, I said, to 
be obliged to cross the island every time we want- 
ed a drink. 

After reaching the well and quenching our 
thirst, we stood awhile looking away into the sea 
in the north. This side of the island was very 
flat, and yielded us but a narrow horizon. I saw 


the white ribs of a reef glancing in the dark blue | 
water about a mile away in the northwest, and | 


beyond that was a shadow upon the sea that 


looked like the eddies formed by a tide running | 


over the shallow surface of another reef. 

“Can we be among the shoals to the westward 
of Long Island ?” said I, remembering on a sud- 
den the swarm of little- cays and reefs marked 
upon the chart over against .that piece of land. 
“Tf so,” I added, with a feelingof.despair in me 
that I could not check,“ I can" see how on earth 
we are to be rescued unless we make-shift to get 
away on a raft, and leave the rest to Providence. 
No vessel is likely to come near these waters. 
The proper channels will be leagues away on 
either side.” 

“The water looks open enough out yonder,” 
replied .Tripshore, pointing into the northeast. 
“Tf we be in the midst of them shoals you speak 
of, they'd be showing all around.” 

“What part of these cussed islands we're 
cast away on, I don’t know,” said Hunter, “ but 
whatever may be your detarmination,; Mr. Wal- 
ton, mine’s this: I’m not going to sit down on 
this here rock and wait for something to happen. 
I don’t say nothen ’ll come of that there raft we 
sent adrift this morning ; but meanwhiles there’s 
wood enough left to build a machine that'll float 
two men. I'm agreeable to go to work upon it, 
and when it’s built, if no one else ‘ll join, then, if 


you'll give me three days’ allowance 0’ wittles, I'll | 


put off alone and see what’s to be found. Ye’ll 
be discovering soon that it ll be better to take 
your chance o’ drowning than stopping here.” 


* We had the beef cask, but it was full of meat, and 
we dared not remove the junk from the brine in the 
cask Jest it shonid putrefy. We also had the sherry 
cask, but at that time we thought the wine too precious 
to let ran. 


“T don’t see my way to that—” said F. 

“ But I do,” he interrupted. 

‘ Because,” I continued, determined not to no- 
tice the man’s mutinous manner,“ we can not 
construct a raft that will not be absolutely at the 
If we could.reckon upon a 
north or an east wind blowing steadily for a week 
or so, then, indeed, our raft-might drift to some 
inhabited shore. But the chances are almost all 
against us. . The first bit of sea that got up would 
sweep us off the raft like chaff. Or we might be 
blown into the Atlantic without sighting a ves- 
sel, and wretchedly perish there.” 

“But what’s to be done, then?” he asked, 
fiercely. ‘ Are we to stick here till we rot?” 

“We must wait a little,’ I answered. “Give 
that raft we have sent adrift a chance. Or that 
smoke we are making may be seen. Some safer 
means of escape than a raft may offer. If no- 
thing turns up, then we must come to your 
remedy.” 

He muttered something under his breath, turn- 
ed on his heel, and walked off, and he sullenly 
képt in advance of us the whole way across the 
island. 

As we rounded the bushes which brought us 
within view of the place where Lady Brookes lay 
buried, I saw Sir Mordaunt at work upon the 
grave. I left Tripshore and went to him, and on 
drawing near I perceived that he was framing 
the grave with pieces of rock, He took my-+hand 
in both his, and pressed it affectionately, and 
thanked me for having carried out his wishes. I 
asked him how he knew we had completed the 
task, as no one had approached us whilst we were 
at work. 

“ Norie,” said he, “caught sight of you lower- 
ing the coffin, and came and told me.” 

“That is hard work for you,” said I, pointing 
to the pieces of rock he had collected. 

“T wish to know where she lies,” he answered. 
“The wind-and rain would soon level a mound of 
sand, but these stones will remain; and I have 
asked Norie to nail two pieces of wood in the 
shape of a cross, and carve her name upon it, and 
the date of her death, and -then we will set up 
the cross securely at the head there.” 

It was an affecting thing to see him at this 
work, _I thought he looked ill and worn, and his 
attire, and long beard, and humid eyes, and his 
slow movements, all combined to make the pic- 
ture a pathetic one. - I stoed in silence, wonder- 
ing at the tenderness of this gentleman for the 
memory of a woman whose character in life was 
even less lovable than I have thought right to de- 


| scribe it; and at the unselfishness of his nature, 


that left him heart enough, in the midst of our 
distress, hardships, and anxiety, to do all the 
honor that love could suggest to the poor crea- 
ture who lay under the sand. To me, I own, all 
this seemed an idle duty. Had our escape been 





sure, no matter how long delayed, I might have 
understood the baronet’s anxiety to preserve his 
wife’s remains, that they could be removed here- 
after. But, so far as we then knew, we ourselves 
were as people in the very valley of the shadow 
of death. One by one we might drop away be- 
fore help reached us, if ever help should come; 
and the state of mind which these thoughts in- 
duced made me behold but little of worth in the 
devoted memory that was influencing Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

However, I had the decency to keep my ideas 
to myself, nor at snch a moment at least would I 
intrude upon him the fears which at that time 
oppressed me. I told him, if he would leave the 
building of the grave to me, I would take care it 
was properly done, and the cross firmly erected. 
It was not fit work for him, I said. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed. “This is my share, 
I could not assist in the other part. I had not 


courage even to approach and watch you. But 
this is strictly my duty, my religious duty. Do 


not offer to help me, Walton. It will soothe me 
to look back and recall this labor.” 

As this was his wish, I said no more, and went 
to the hut to rest awhile. I noticed Hunter 
on the beach, standing near the remains of the 
wreckage there, and looking about him, as I sup- 
posed, to see if anything more had come ashore. 
Norie was helping Mrs. Stretton to cook the beef 
and keep the fire going ; but I presumed they had 
not been there long, and that they would not stop 
there long, for the heat of the sun and the fire 
tezether was not to be borne. Under the trees, 
and to the right of the hut, was Tripshore oper- 
ating upon the turtle, Carey looking on. I had 
given this job to Hunter, but it did not signify 
who performed it; and if Hunter was searching 
the beach, he was well employed. 

Inside the hut I found Miss Tuke kneeling on 
the sail, making cakes. Her sleeves were rolled 
above her elbows, her hair was rough, yet I never 
admired her more than I did then, and I thought 
it impossible that any posture should suit her bet- 
ter. I sat down near the plank on which she was 
moulding the cakes, and told her what we had 
been doing, and how I had left her uncle em- 
ployed. 

“He thinks of nothing else,” she answered, 
mournfully. “He seems to forget that we are 
shipwrecked, and may never escape from this 
dreadful island.” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “he is acting pre- 
cisely as a man would who firmly believes that we 
shall escape. He begged me to make the coffin, 
and is himself making the grave, in the full con- 
viction that he will come or send for his wife’s 
remains for burial in England.” 

“ But how are we to get away ?” said she, paus- 
ing in her work, and looking me full in the face, 
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Cotton Satine Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress, which is made of olive cotton satine combined 
with cream and olive in fine plaid, is composed of a short 
skirt, apron over-skirt, and a polka basque. The skirt has a 
side-pleated flounce half a yard deep, of which the upper 
eleven inches are of plain olive, and the lower seven of the 
plaid satine, The apron over-skirt is edged with narrower 
side-pleating of the latter material. The basque is faced at 
the bottom with plaid satine tapering gradually toward the 
back, where it is trimmed with two pleated plaid loops. Plaid 
satine is also used for the plain cuffs and the Mother Hubbard 
collar, 

‘+. Girls’ Summer Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue hat Fig. 1 is of light olive satin poreupine straw. The 
brim, which flares slightly in front, but is curved and close 
in the back, is faced with sapphire blue velvet. A three- 
cornered piece of blue satin merveilleux is arranged in puffs 



























Crorna Riviwe-Hasrr.—Cor Partrern, No. 3266: Price 25 Cenrs, 


and a knot on the right side, | and balanced themselves: “ God 
and a blue and green bird | preserve the Sultan in power and 
is set on the front. prosperity!” The musical tink- 

Fig. 2 is a flaring turban | ling of small bells attached to 
of yellow English straw, | gartérs and belt lent an added 
bound at the edge with wine- | charm. Until nearing the sev- 
colored satin ribbon, Wine- | enteenth century these Turkish 
colored ribbon three inches | messengers ran with bare feet ; 
and a half wide is. folded | yet such was their training that 
about the crown, and form- | it was said of them that they 
ed: into a large bow on the | were shod like horses with light 
back. iron shoes. In their mouths 

The hat Fig. 3 is a yellow | these nimble couriers carried 
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“SAULI! SAULI!” 

. 4 ar care! Take care!” This was the shrill cry of 

the court runners of the Grand Sultan when, after 
receiving royal dispatches, they announced themselves 
ready for departure, and with vaulting and leaping rushed 
through assembled crowds, eager to accomplish the bid- 
ding of their imperial master. Never in those early days 
did the Grand Seigneur keep ready less than a hundred of 
such trained messengers. Persians were usually chosen, 
as capable of greater physical endurance, as more supple, 
and possessing that rare combination of qualities, will- 
ingness, faithfulness, and swiftness, so essential to the 
charge and prompt delivery of royal.mandates, These 
“capering lackeys” had yet another duty. When the 
great potentate went forth on tours of pleasure, they kept 
pace with the imperial equipage, often tripping gayly in 
advance, to return with some new “trickery of step,” 
bowing low, and continually crying out, as they vaulted 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Corron Satine Dress.—Back anv Front.—Cort rough straw, the brim of | balls of silver pierced with holes, Figs. 1 and 2.—P.atp Beige Dress,—Front anp Back.—Cor Pat- 
Pattern, No. 3264: Basque, Over-Sxirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents aca, which is faced with blatk | and champed them as horses do tern, Nov3265: Basque, OveR-Skint, aNp Skirt, 20 Cenrs RacH. 





velvet. Two large ro- 
settes composed of 
loops of black velvet 


in 
ribbon an inch wide "aa 
trim the front, and . = 
black velvet ribbon : a yn 
strings are tied in a 4 “ : sung 
bow below the hair in . Noy hy 


the back. 


Cloth Riding- 
Habit. 


Tuts riding - habit, 


sers, skirt, and cuirass 
basque, is made of 
very dark, blue cloth, 
The basque has a vel- 
vet collar pointed at 
the back, and soutache 
ornaments on the front 
and sleeves. Black silk 
beaver hat with a dark 
blue gauze veil, and 
linen cuffs and stand- 
ing collar. 


Plaid Beige Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus dress is made 

of Havana brown and 

écru plaid beige with 
brown Surah trimming. 

The skirt is bordered 

with a narrow brown 

pleating surmounted by 

a plaid flounce eight 

inches deep in dou- 

ble box pleats. Above 
these the front of the 
skirt, which the flat 
side draperies leave ex- 
posed, is covered with 
plaid side - pleating. 
The side draperies are 
bordered with ‘a bias 
brown band, and head- 
ed by a full scarf, which 
extends from side to 
side across the front, 
and meets the loop- 
ed back drapery. The 
basque is piped with 
brown, and has a fan- 
shaped brown pleating 
inserted in the back 
seam. The plaid pel- 
erine collar is bordered 
with a brown fold, and 
finished with a brown 





their bits. How joy- 
ful they must have been 
when long stockings 
were given them, and 
“comfortable though 
rude shoes”! Usually 
the costumes of these 
“royal racers’ were 
picturesque, and very 
easy: a many-hued da- 
mask or satin cassock, 
a large belt of richly 
wrought silk, in which 
was carried a poniard 
—the handle of ivory, 
the sheath the skin of 
some rare fish; bon- 
nets, too, upon their 
heads, ornamented with 
silver-leaf and waving 
ostrich plumes. In one 
hand was carried a 
curious damascened 
hatchet, the blade and 
hammer on opposite 
sides ; in the other hand 
a bag of comfits, te 
keep the mouth moist 
while running. Beyond 
their usual wage, to 
each courier was given 
two suits of clothing 
yearly. Sixty miles in 
twelve hours was their 
customary run; upon 
occasion they ever 
went beyond this, but 
in such extreme cases 
only to fall exhausted, 
and often beyond re- 
covery. 


FASHIONS IN 
JEWELRY IN THE 
NINTH CENTURY, 

MONG the Franks 
IA. of the ninth cen- 
tury, if we may cred- 
it the record of a 
writer of that period, 
there prevailed an ab- 
sorbing passion for 
jewelry. Abbon, writ- 
ing of them, says: 
“The belt that girds 
your loins is adorned 
with precious stones ; 
even the shoes on your 


Fig. 1.—Youna@ Giru’s Satin Srraw Har. Fig. 3.—Youne Grrt’s Rouen Srraw Har. feet and the cane ye 
bow at the throat as " 6 Ro bear must be covered 
seen in the illustration. Fig. 2.—Rouxp Hat ror Girt rrom 12 To 14 Years oxp. with gold.” 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A COOLING DRINK. 

De. M. H. Heney, New York, says: “It possesses 
claims as a beverage, beyond anything I know of in 
the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know 
of no preparation to equal it.”—({.Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Perate, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enps- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 








FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
Tuvesre’s Extracts are strictly pure and delicate 
flavor. All fresh from the source of supply. Our 
Vauilla the Prince of Flavors.—{Adv.} 





Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—{Adv 


For a delicious breakfast, try Thurber’s Shredded 
v.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the miltitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


For the old, the young, 
forladiesandgentlemen, 
for the Professor, the 
Student, the Artist, the 
Tourist, the Mechanic. 
No stains. No trouble. 


E. af T. ANTHONY 


” 
591 amen, N.Y. 

Equipments, $10 and 
upward. Our apparatus 
is superior to all others 
at same price, having patented improvements. Our 
plates are also the best. “Instruction book free with 
each equipment.” Send for price-list. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH U3 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


270 Fasten St.. B Philadelphia. 
OFFICES | 


rook! 
47 North Kighth St., 
110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


» breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed, Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK 


Robinson’s 5 Patent sane 11, 1881. 











THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK 
CHAIR differs from ali the other stationary or reclin- 
ing chairs in that it is better, stronger, and sim- 
pler; is adapted to the house, lawn, poreh, or comp, 
and is just chuck full of quiet comfort and blessed res 

It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, pen 
can be put up so as to be always in the shade. 

The cheapest and the best article in the 
world for the enjoyment of fresh air. 

Tt assumes and can be used in any position, from sit- 
ting ‘ap to lying down, without any exertion of the occu- 
pant, and supports and rests the body in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed, while the price is so low as to be 
within the reach of every one. Price, $4.00. 
Sold in all large markets. 

GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. 


PROPACH BROS., 
DRESSMAKERS, 
817 and 819 Broadway, N. Y. 
Propach’s Indicator System of Cutting is the only one 





H., Manufacturers. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu' ~~ of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bevera 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It's 
by the judicious = of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until — 
enotgh to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Beumsapethie Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


r box. 
P*Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 


r box. 
vy SS COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 ee tc recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
«ide Beware of imitations. 
a elible vee yg LIP and FACE ROUGES, 


r bott 
oF F. oy. Marshall CADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, See soiling 
the skin. No leaden hue or reddish $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desi oan 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, al! long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the leoks of 
young aud old charmingly. 


L Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 











that gives a perfect fit; it reproduces the measurement 
of Ladies, and must give the exact pattern of Waists, 
Basques, Cloaks, Dolmans, Princes. It never requires 
alteration or refitting,so troubl for Dr kers. 
Can be taught by letter as well as at our establishment. 
ies sending their measure will receive a pattern cut, 
and with it a photographic view of the Indicator. $1 
is paid for a misfit produced by our Indicator. Mr. Pro- 
— will visit all the principal cities to open agencies, 
esponsible parties wanted everywhere. N.B.—The In- 
dicator is used by all the principal dressmakers in N. Y. 











With the Perfection. 


Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 


Without the Perfection, 


tion. To obtain the 
my establishment, 
Switches, Roman 


oo, article they should call at 
ere they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 


most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of 
from the celebrated Parfumerie * Capitol” 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., near te hes, 
Sole Agent for the U. 8. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment, Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 








Ses D QEND $1.5 .50 for sample dozen unmounted cabinet 

size Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CQ., 

8 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


over 8700 subjects. 


Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of human hair and | 


gg | 


P.O. Box 1654, New York, | 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the h 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
| shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. _ __ 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th ive New York. 


J OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 





’ 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A R A laxative and refreshing 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
repeest by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Sold by all Chemists 
— Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 

Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
| 52 West 14th Street, New York. 
| 
j 
| 








Fruit Lozenge 
| N D | E N Pharmacien de 1"* — 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 


for Constipation, 
| de ja Facuite de Pari 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
G R | [LO N 27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
orative purposes. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


BEATTY’S Oreans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125. 
Factory rnnning day and night. Catalogue 


FREE. Address Daniel F. seatty, Washington, N.J. 








&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable | 


skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, w 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Cor ndence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BAKRRETY NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


z™= ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 









Intely Non. plosive 
Willnot sm smoke when Sianeli io 
ranght, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite. 


If YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
Exour Wonvers or rae WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE 


The eee & Westlake Mf. Co. 





45 Summer &t., Boston, 100 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 

% Lake St., Chicago. |? 7 E. Fourteenth St.. N 

pt DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask its or | 
‘Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, 











got PUSHEy 


PRICE, 
$i. 50 For sale by all dealers inthe U.S. 


[xm O01 0 | 0101-01-09 


{BEAUTIFUL WOMEN : 


ARE MORE FREQUENTLY KNOWN AS SUCH BY AN ELEGANT 
FIGURE THAN A PRETTY FACE, AND MANY LADIES BY USING 
AN ILL SHAPED CORSET DESTROY THE SYMMETRY OF THEIR 
OTHERWISE SHAPELY FIGURE. ALL LADIES WHO HAVE ANY 
REGARD FOR THEIR PERSONAL APPEARANCE WILL 


WEAR THE 


DOUBLE RIP PERFECT PITTING 


WOVEN CORSET. 


To! i 
ay shape under all circumstan- 
Wig ces, at the same jime yielding to all the 
Y we oS the weaver. This is the only cor- 
set manufactured that can make good this claim. 
It is a new invention of 
THE NOVELTY CORSET WORKS, N. Y. 
who are its sole manufacturers, 

EVERY LADY WHO HAS EVER WORN 
ONE, OR DESIRES A SHAPELY FIGURE, 
‘WILL ASK FOR AND 

Insist upon having the 


DOUBLE HIP PERFECT FITTING 
WOVEN CORSET. Eye 





post-paid, on receipt of price, 














From our Spring & Summer Fashion Catalogue No. 14. 


No. 4. Mother Hubbard Collar, of fine 
Shirred Mull, with two rows of real Miracourt Lace,70c. 


THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF FINE 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


Spanish and Guipure 
Searfs and Fichus, 
Chenille and Bead Fichus, 
REAL DUCHESS LACE VESTS AND JABOTS, 


Honiton and Irish Point Embroideries, 


Oar prices are lower than those of any other house 
in the city. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 





Physicians recommend them on account of their cu- 
rative Lar sme They or ert oe — 
for Gleeplessness, Nervousness, bility, Indigestica, 
Theumaton ana Paralysis, their effect being exhilarating 
tothe wearer. Price (accordin, ing to thenumber ofinsu- 
lated plates) $3 & Sideech: abdominal, $15 each. Send 
for descriptivecircular, For sale by leading retailers, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


The remarkable success 
iss ‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
™ venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to ay wearer. An abso- 
! int th Sele a 
‘t f their o 
j Jost a portion ot who wish to look 
j young—whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
« made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
y out of wave. .One grand feature, 
he A aye pe Bae waves p § © fore while 
er 
sooneily away yb 4 pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every la -y 
who values her personal wa and $13 opinion ae 
her friends. Prices, trom 12 (Blonde an 
Gray, extra), Also. i. most el 
aw tehes from “9 Bde 
. Remembe 
ee Sisodguarters. 32€ 14th & 
o. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Tlus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 


ST EINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


GASTRINE. 


Remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. Relieves all 
unpleasant teat by D. after eating. Recommended for 
sea-sickness. Druggists. 

DEPOT, 59 Murray Street, N. ¥Y. 


7 - 
SUPERFLUOUS EAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ae pe | 
remedy for removing radically and pommeneney al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons, 

Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 

IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 

ples free. J.M.Mrrren & Co.,Cleveland,O. 

1ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 

































goods can = 


























three-cent stamp, A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y 














JUNE 24, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











E Rulley & 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


WOULD YOU SHOP WITH EASE AND COM- 
FORT? THEN PROCURE A COPY OF THIS 
MAGAZINE, WHICH INCLUDES A PRICE AND 


PICTORIAL CATALOGUE OF ALL ARTICLES IN | 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. TO OUT-OF-TOWN 

FAMILIES IT IS ESPECIALLY VALUABLE. 

ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50c. PER 
ANNUM; 15c. SINGLE COPY. 





WE ALSO ISSUE A FREE CATALOGUE, MAILED 
TO ANY ADDRESS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO, 
PARTIES INTENDING TO SOJOURN IN THE 
COUNTRY SHOULD PROCURE A COPY OF 


EITHER OUR MAGAZINE OR CATALOGUE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 81134 0 317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
_ 89, 61, AND 63 ORCHARD ST., 


N. : - 





The only Establishment in America exclusively for 
Children; furnishes complete outfits for 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES; 
ALL AGES UP TO 16 YEARS. 
LATEST and BEST STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Special attention to Mail Orders. Catalogues Free. 
BEST & CO,, tier. Sii'sGan'ave.; NEW York, 


Wwe should be please “A to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to bay will have 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


a Uv nion Square, New York. 


+ORGANS*< 
27 Stops,l0 SetsReeds, $109.75 


the same 








The Famous Beethove_ Organ with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut Case. suitable 
fae the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

hipped on one year's trial, with Organ Bench, 


Stool ani Music, ONLY 

>t SlLOS.7 S '< 
Remit by Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
tered Letter Money refunded with interest if 
not as represented after one year’s nse, Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50. 8 to 11 stops. 
ae Catalogue FREE. Address or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


HARPER & BRO’ TH ERS. 


FLI ES AND MOSQUI TOES. 
l5c. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


$4 {0 $20 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

MILLINERY. 0 
DOMESTICS. 2) Unpunwear. 
— oO” a LACES. 


A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goons. 











JONES 


OY. 





| Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
1} New York City. 4 





J ONES 





FURS. 05 oe oat ERY. 
SHOES. ~O (OCROCKERY. 
UPHOLSTERY. oO GLASSWARE. 
| FURNITURE. O_A_OSt.ven-PLarep Wane, 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have placed on their retail 


of Black Rhadames and 
Merveilleux, at prices from 
$1.00 to $2.50 a yard. 

No corresponding advan- 
tage to purchasers has ever 
been previously offered. 

They have also marked 
down a lot of Rich Satin 
Brocade, very suitable for 
combination with the above 
mentioned goods, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 1ith St, 








DRY GOONS 


BY MAMIE! 
UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
TO SELECT FROM. 

All bought for cash, and sold at lowest atte get 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Sheets, F ricemte is, Hoe- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladi resses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
in Senda, infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &o. 

orrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

OPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


OVER 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


eteete y Edition, 11 soobar Bagiee Day} 
Four Pages Colored tes, 3000 


(nearly ee mony the number 
in any other Dict’y,) alsocontainsa Biograph- 
ical giving brief important facts 








00 2 persons. 
Recom: State Supt’s of Education in 
36 States, and by College Presidents, 
G. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. @ 
}} Send 10c. for new 


“LIFE OF A FIREMAN,” Sse 0 aie 


he trade supplied. WHITING, 50 Nassau S 





30 Per Week can be made in any locality. 











Address Srinson & Cu., Portland, Maine, 


Something entirely new for agents. $5 out i 
fre. @. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass, 





counters several large lots | 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpsou 
CUSTOM 
SHIRT DEPARTMENT, 


With increased facilities afforded by the en- 
largement of our factory, and the direct importa- 
tions of the best makes of Irish Linens, together 
with special contracts made with the Wamsutta 
Mills, we are enabled to make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


The Best Shirts in the World, 


MADE TO ORDER, 


Six for $6. 


We mean exactly what we say; IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE BETTER SHIRTS AT 
ANY PRICE; the bodies are made of Wamsutta 
Muslin with re-inforced fronts, the bosoms are 
2200, 3-ply all linen, the neck and wristbands 
of fine linen, extra double-stitched yokes and 
facings on sleeves and back, the button-holes, 
&c., finished in the very best manner, and with 
the measures taken carefully, according to direc- 
tions given, 


A PERFECT FIT IS GUARANTEED, 
OK THE MONEY REFUNDED. 





Send for order blanks and directions for 


self-measurement. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Are offering at a large reduction from for- 
mer pricés their stock of Imported and those 
of their own manufacture, viz.: Misses’ Suits 
in Silk, Worsted, and Pique; Sacques and 
Ulsters. Also, Ladies’ Wrappers and Suits 
in Cambric, Gingham, Nainsook, and Linen 
Lawn, self-trimmed and with Embroidery. 


Broadway & (9th St. 





PARFUMERIE A 
CAPITOL PARIS. /) 


Fontaine de la Beauté, 
$1 per bottle; Veloutine Face 
Powder, 50c. and $1 per box; 
fer De pti —- #1 ye ae 

tle; De atory, #1 per bottle; om 
cee Ka e auin me, T5c. anc sq Teme 
$1.50 per bottle; ; Kau de Bouleau (birch wine), 
$1 per bottle; Brillantine, 75c. and $1 per bot- 
tle; Bandoline, highly perfumed, 25c. per bottle. 
None genuine without trade-mark, seal, and signa- 
ture. Ask your druggist or fancy goods store for a 
descriptive Catalogue, or address 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Trade- Mark 











Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE........0...0.sessce0es $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... 
PEE NN bo Sh cksedrewivedsccesccctecs 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0505 cesoees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................+ 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } Pecneedsiedes hen 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

Oue Year (52 Numbers). ........-.-cseseeees 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hareen & Brornens, 





Sa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and fonr thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
$0 days. Refer to 1000 oem C mx 
in all parts. Dr, Marsh, 














12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. “Gost 
Outfitfree. Address Taux & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “The Stadent’s Series.” 

IL 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Mortey: John 
Milton. By Marx Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiin Srxevuxn.—William Cowper. By Gotpwin 
Smirn. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Ill. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 

&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 

$2 50, 


IV, 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


Preached 
in Westminster Abbey. 


By Arruvurg Penruyn Stan- 


Ley, D.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Vv. 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By A.rrep 
Barnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 


Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 

vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul! Laurens, 

Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 

Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 

Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 

the French by Excen E. Fuzwer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Vi. 

BENTLEY. By R. C. Jess. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men of 
Letters.” 

Vil. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1885. By James Antuony 
Frovuve, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each, 

Vill. 

"LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK -EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passus, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 

IX. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuaruxs Duxe 
Yoner, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s Colles ge, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


xX. 


By the Anthor of “John Hali- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
fax, Gentleman.” 
15 cents. 

XI. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


By Jacon Ansotrr. A 


XI. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newooms. 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With One Hundred and Twelve 
Engravings, and Five Maps of the Stars, 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

XII. 
the Antedilavian World. 
Illustrated. 


ATLANTIS: 


By Iéxartivs 
DonnegLy. 


12mv, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annir Tuomas. 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Viroiia W. Jounson. 


15 cents. 
Marion Fay. By Awrnony Troutore. Illustrated. 
20 cents. = 
Mount Royal. By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents. 
Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Anrnuony TroLtore, 10 cents, 
The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseru Harton. 15 cts. 
Doctor L’Estrange. By Annr tre Lysrer. 20 cents, 
Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crom Hay. 15 cents. 


For Cash Only. By James Payn, 


20 cents. 


By M. Beruam - Eowarps. 


Exchange No Robbery. 
15 cents. 

The Fixed Period. By Antuony Tro.itore. 15 cents. 
62” Haurer & Brorucnus will send any of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price, 





t2™ Haneen’s Caratoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


establishment making a SPECIA 
Bu: ine $S of ROSES. 60 & RCE HOUSE 
° FE aione- We CIV AY »in  Prem\= 
an xtras, more & han most 


ts grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
aia bloom < ei ag ur postpaid.te any post-office, 
r Frog, ait labeled, for $1 
}8 - 3 


sor a3 $2; rs he Gio for $5; 75 to 
00 fo r $is. Car NE CUIDE, a complete 
om th ayo 70 pp, elegantly illustrated—free toall, 


Rose THE bt ne EE 4, SONAR 2,Se: Co., Pa. 


UR NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
50 ALL Chromo Cards, [Extra fine 
| Stock | Artistic designs of Swiss Floral,Sen- 
View, Wreath, Landscape, Gold and 
Silver Panel, Bird Motto, Butterfly, 
_ | Moonlight,Summer and Winter Scenes, 
sllin eenen [not gaudy] colors,with your name in fancy type, 
10¢, Sample Book of 9@ costly Styles for 1882 2%e. 4@ per cent 
_ to sae’ ts, or beantiful prizes given for clubs. Particulars with ev- 
order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Haucerr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 








Chromo, Motto, Hand, & Bouquet Cards.with name. 10c. 
Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 25. 
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me to lend Pingre 
it does me,” 


quite coolly, 


“12” said Fogg. 


it. 


teacher mean by saying 


ther’s own boy,” 


cold 27 
Braear. * No, thank 


honeymoon. 


stick. . 


drels.” 








IN A QUANDARY. 


JONES GORS FOX THE FIRST TIME TO SPEND SUNDAY AT SmiTH's IN THE CouNTRY. 
Missinc THe C ARRIAGE AT THE STATION, HE DECIDES TO WALK. 


To mis DesTiNaTiIOoN, HE Comes TO Cross-Roaps. 


“pT 3 
FACETLE. 

A svre manufacturer in Dundee consigned goods 
to a foreign bisiness house, and they lay for a long 
time undisposed of. At length he received a letter 
from the cor nees intimating that the goods were 
in statu qe istaking this for the name of a place, 
he joyfully informed a neighbor that the goods were 
now in Statu Que, where he hoped they would speed- 
ily find a purchaser. 

“ But L never heard of that place,” said his neigh- 


or. 

“Nor I either,” replied the manufacturer. “I 
looked at the map, but I couldwna find it; and I just 
conclude it’s a sma’ toun up the kintra.” 


PE AB At a 

A Scottish student, supposed to be deficient in 
judgment, was asked by a professor, in the course 
of his examination, how he would discover a fool. 
* By the questions he would ask,” was the prompt 
and highly suggestive reply. 


permanent inital 

A little five-year-old, hearing his father say that a 

certain man was unable to “‘ keep the wolf from his 

door,” wanted to know why the man didn’t shoot it. 
OR Ld SS 


“The difference between marriage and hanging,” 
said an old bachelor, “is that in the former a man’s 
troubles commence, while with the latter they end.” 

—_—-—~>—- 


Mra. Coddle went down to the kitchen to see if 
ee was going on right. 

“ Where is Bridget ?” she asked of Annie, the up- 
stair girl. 

“Gone out, mum.” 

“Well, I declare! The fire is out too!” exclaimed 
Mra. Coddle. 

“Yes, mum,” said Annie; “it went out a few min- 
utes after Bridget did.” 


——. 

“Well, John,” said a minister to one of bis hear- 
ers, “T hope you hold family worship regularly 2?” 

Ay, sir,” angwered John, “in the time o’ year 

ot” 
“In the time o’ year o’t! What do you mean ?” 

“Ve ken, sir, we can not see in winter.” 

“ Bat, John, yon should buy candles.” 

“ Ay, air,” replied John; “but in that case I’m 
afraid the cost might o’ergang the profit.” 


For THe Lire OF HIM HE CAN 
NOT RECALL THE NAME OF THE PLACE, BUT IS SURE IT BEGINS wiTH B. 


**How’s that?” 


“I've got a wire laid from my bedside, and 
as soon as I hear the burglars in thé house, I'll 
just touch the knob—the wire communicates 
with a nitro-glycerine bomb in the cellar—and 
gip! up goes the whole house! 
jolly sell on the beggars,eh? Good-night,” 


WHEN HALF-wAy 


“Is there any doubt about Pingre 
“He wants to 


“No,” replied Fogg, “I d 
a particle of doubt about it.” 

A month later Brown met Fogg again. 

“What did you mean,” 
that money? 
him for it a dozen times, and that’s all the good 


“1 didn’t suppose he’d pay you,” replied Fogg, 


‘* Didn’t suppose he’d pay me!” yelled Brown, 
“ What did you let me lend it to him for?” ~ 
“T had nothing to do with 
it. You asked me if there was any doubt about 
his paying you, and I said, ‘No.’ 
wou dn’t pay you,. There was no doubt about 


——<>—_—— 


The failure of a carrier-pigeon to arrive on 
time is charged to a defective flew, 
po a tee 


A young. widow has married again. 
friend of the family reproaches her discreetly. 
“T am sure, my dear,” he says, gently, “that 
ne have not chosen as you might have done. 

fad your poor husband been alive, he would 
never have let you make such a match.” 
———_——_——— 


“Pa,” asked little Johnny, “‘ what does-the 


herited.my bad temper ?” 
“She meant, Johnny, that you are your mo- 


Sympatuetio Lavy (to beggar, who is standing 
with his hat of). ‘Oh, sir, won’t you take a 
. you, ma'am; I only 
take pennies, or five-cent pieces.” 

cnniennalipabigionass 


Unquestionan.y a Lunatio—The man in.the 
Rihenpiallpiaiucsink 


Jones sets down his visitor's chamber candle- 
“Well, good-night, old fel,” he says. 
“You see, the house is all alone, and the serv- 
ants sleep like logs, and there have been a 
great many burglaries and murders hereabouts 
of late, so I've devised a trap for the scoun- 
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leaving it for you. 





A NOBLE 


SANITARY ASPIRATION. 


(Young Ladies singing in Chorus.) 


“I'”ty wiee my HANDS ON A LILY wHITe ToweL, 


A LILY WHITE TOWEL, A LILY WHITE -TowEL, 


Anp I'LL wasH My Face in A GOLDEN Vass, UPON A CHRISTMAS MORN. 





“OH, MY! WON’T THERE BE A ROW'IN A MINUTE?” 


Gustave Doré has lately bought a villa on the out- 
skirts of Paris, and has written up over the entrance 
the musical notation, “‘ Do, Mi, Si, La, Do, Re.” This, 
being properly interpreted, is, “‘ Domicile @ Doré.” 

es 


Professor De Morgan went to hear an ongan sired 
by a performer who seemed very desirous to display 
one particular stop. 

“ What do you think of that stop?” he asked. 

“That depends upon the name of it,” said the 
professor. 

“Oh, what can the name have to do with the 
sonnd? ‘That which we call a rose,’ etc.” 

“The name has everything to do with it,” said De 
Morgan. ‘‘Ifit bea flute stop, I think it very harsh ; 
but if it be a railway-whistle stop, I think it very 
sweet.” 

Pieri raiiiinitetieees 


Which is the debtor’s favorite tree ?—The will-ow. 


RSL At NE 
“Young man,” said the master, “I always eat the 
cheese rind.” 
And the new apprentice replied: “Just so; Lam 


—_——.—_ — 


A little boy, whose impecunious parents are always 
movihg from one house to another, was asked b: 
the Sunday-school teacher, ‘‘ Why did the Israelites 
move out of Egypt?” 

en they couldn’t-pay their rent,” was the 
reply. 


A couple have married after a courtship.of twelve 
years, during which the bride's father has put seven 
sets of hinges on the front gate. P 

sekabitinhnn 

An Edinburgh minister officiating at a country 
kirk could not understand the congregation” keep- 
ing their seats when he rose to pronounce the bene- 
diction. He waited, but no one stirred. Then, see- 
ing his embarrassment, and guessing its cause, the 
oki clerk bawled out, “Say awa’, sir, say awa’; it’s 
joost to cheat the dawgs!” Experience had shown 
that the dogs which so often accompany their mas- 
ters to the kirk took the rising of the people as a 
signal for departure, and acting upon that idea, dis- 
turbed the solemnity of the occasion. They had 
therefore to be checkmated by the congregation 
keeping their seats until the blessing was given, 
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EGOISM! 


“Come ners, Dora, I wants you !” 
“THANK you, Eric; put I WaNTs MYSELF.” 


a nd — 





HOW TO EFFECT A GOOD RIDDANCE. 


Scene: Royal Academy Private View. 


BOREHAM JONES, ESQ., M.P. “ Au, HOW v'ye po, Mrs. Tomxyns? So GLAD TO MEET. you—sa—I—” . 
MRS, PONSONBY DE TOMKYNS (who thinks Mr. Boreham Fones all very well, but doesn't want him just as she’s talking to the 


Duke of Wimbledon). “Ov, DEAR Mr. Jones! HAVE you sten Mr. Sorgty’s Picture? It’s 1n “Room No. 10. 
AND TELL ME WHAT YOU THINK OF IT.” 











DO LooK “AT IT, 


et Soom, Fones, much flattered, to — Mrs, a commission. Bueunt ? 


Mrs. Tomhyns and his Grace, in 








